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Giving Metals a Rust-Proofing Treatment 


Developed by Parker Rust-Proof Compan) 
of America — Interesting Equipment 
for Sand Blasting Parts on a Large Scale 


PROCESS for the prevention of corrosion in able resisting surface rather thar coating or a 
A iron and steel has been developed by the metal plating. 

Parker Rust-Proof Company of America, The metal after the process is applied has 
Detroit. The process is now being offered on a gunmetal finish attractive in appearance. Its sur- 
commercial basis. In addition to the various ex- face is meshed with a microscopic etching which 
perimental tests, the process has been used com- is said to have adhesive qualities that form al! 
nercially in the past year by some of the Detroit excellent base should it be desired to provide some 
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In the Processing Department the Metal Parts Are Dipped in Tanks Containing the Rust-Proofing Solution and Are Ther 
Placed on Metal Racks to Dry 


automobile builders and by other manufacturers in special finish or color by applying paint, enamel) 
netal-working lines. or lacquer. In japanning it is claimed that the 
The process consists of immersing the article same results can be obtained with one coat as 
be rust-proofed in a chemical bath heated to with three coats when the metal is not rust 
<l12 deg. Fahr. The basic chemicals in the solu- proofed. The company is now working on a 
n are phosphoric acid and manganese dioxide, process for nickel plating the rust-proofed metal 
nese being compounded with other chemicals. In The Parker Rust-Proof Company has recently 
preparing the bath a tank is filled with water and built a plant on Conant Avenue, Detroit, where it 
per cent of the compound is added. Before the’ will engage in rust-proofing on a large commercial! 
rts to be rust-proofed are immersed in the tank, scale. This plant now has a capacity of 100 tons 
scale is removed either by sand blasting or per day and when all the equipment contemplated 
kling. They are left in the tank in which the is installed the capacity will be nearly 200 tons 
ution is kept at a boiling point from '4 te 3 hr., per day. An interesting feature of the plant is 
pending on the metal, or until the effervescence its very complete sand blast equipment providing 
ses. The parts are then lifted out and dipped a much greater capacity than is found in most 

a low-grade oil, the chemical action of the foundries. 
setting the process, which is said to be a chem- The plant includes the main processing build 
penetration of the metal that provides a suit- ing, 60 x 350 ft., the enameling, painting and tank 
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building department in a building, 60 x 300 ft., 
and a power house, 60 x 160 ft. The offices are in 
rooms at the front of the main building, but after 
the erection of an office building at the front, the 
present office rooms will be used as factory offices. 
The processing building is divided into two sec 
tions, the front, 60 x 192 ft., being the processing 
and the rear, 60 x 158 ft., is occupied by 
the cleaning department. The rear part of the 
juilding is two stories in height. 

The processing 


room, 


room is equipped with fou 
7 ft. wide, 28 ft. long and 20 ft. deep, 
with a capacity of nearly 20,000 gal. The others 


tanks, one 


have a capacity of about 3000 gal. each. Nine 
more tanks will be installed, giving a tank capa 
ty of 50,000 gal. The tanks are of wood, lined 


vith steel, and have double compartments, a pat 
ented feature that is to eliminate sediment. 
[he small parts to be rust-proofed are placed in 
yaskets and the hung on racks 
After tanks they are 


placed on allowed to dry 


said 


larger pieces are 


being removed from the 
before 


handled 


racks and 
The 


metal 


being dipped in metal. material is 


vith a 5-ton electric -traveling crane that spans 
the building. It is the intention to install auto 
matic machines for treating material with soda 
and gasoline and for oiling it after it is rust 
proofed. Continuous processing equipment wit} 


conveyors will also be installed for cleaning with 
sand blast machines, processing and oiling auto 


mobile rims. It is expected that with this equip 


ment 4000 to 5000 rims can be rust-proofed in a 
day by five men. 


In the cleaning department there are 
designed hand sand blast 
that cannot be vlaced in barrels 
stands at the front of the booth, 
this side being covered with a curtain attached to 
sliding metal doors moving horizontally and allow- 
ing the helmet 


speciall 
booths for cleaning 
pleces 
The operator 


protected operator to move side 
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Operator Stands at the Front of the Sand Blast Booth 


noved Through a Door on the Opposite Side 





ways during his work. Material is placed in the 
booth by raising the door shown on one side and 
is taken out through a similar one opening on the 
opposite side. Ten of these booths are in use and 
four more will be installed. Two men are em- 
ployed in placing the material in the booths and 
two others remove it after cleaning. 

For cleaning larger pieces a Pangborn, tw 
New Haven and a Wadsworth sand blast barrels 
are used. In addition, there is a large sand blast 
room, 8 ft. wide and 30 ft. long, for cleaning heav) 
structural steel and ornamental iron work. The 
sand blast equipment is connected to four Pang 
born dust arresters. 

Air for the cleaning system is supplied b 
three Ingersoll-Rand two-stage compressors, with 
a combined capacity of 2000 cu. ft. per min. A 
large compressor with a 2000 cu. ft. capacity wi! 
be installed shortly. The compressors are drive! 
by Bruce-Macbeth gas engines ranging from 80 
to 150 hp., and a fourth engine is used for oper 
ating a generator for supplying light. Two more 
gas engines, one 500 and the other 150 hp., will 
be installed. The gas engine jacket water is ut 
ized for heating the buildings. 

It is stated that the Parker process has been 
adopted by automobile manufacturers for rust 
proofing various parts and a wide field is expect 
for it in rust-proofing automobile rims. It 
pointed out that by using the rust-proofing pr 
malleable and gray iron castings and steel st: 
ings can be substituted in many cases for br 
aluminum and copper and various non-ferrous 
metals It is claimed that the temper of ' 
metal is not affected in any way by rust-proo! 
Among other uses, a wide field is expected to 
found for the process in rust-proofing build 
hardware, ornamental iron, stoves, typewriters 
phonograph parts, barn hardware, metal fu 
ture, electrical work, electric battery boxes, 
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ct, all metal that is exposed. In experimental 
it has been used in rust-proofing anything 
a sewing needle to a steel telegraph pole. 
addition to its main plant in Detroit, it is 
| that 25 processing jobbing plants for rust- 
fing will be maintained in the larger manu- 
iring centers, some of which will be operated 
e Detroit company and others by independent 
izations, and small! plants will be conducted 
aller towns. The process is licensed to man- 
turers who wish to operate their own plants, 
necessary equipment and chemicals being fur- 
ed by the company. 
[he Parker Company has a capital stock of 
0,000. Clark W. Parker is president and 
an C. Parker is secretary and treasurer and 
eral manager. The company claims to hold 
fundamental United States patents covering 
rust-proofing as distinguished from iron plating 


Large Track Scale with Plate Fulcrum 


he first two-section plate fulcrum track scale ever 
is said, has been installed by the Pennsylvania 
ad Company at Pitcairn, Pa. It derives its name 
the shape of the fulcrum which is formed with a 
ely thin central portion connecting the two heav- 
yrtions or heads, as shown in the small insert cut. 
fulerums have been substituted for the regular 
edges and bearings formerly employed in track 
scale construction. The thin portion is relied upon to 
the flexibility desired, while the large heads dis 
ite the load on the supporting members by decreas- 
its intensity and also furnish a ready means for 
hment to the levers and supporting stands. The 
central portions are arranged to act in direct com- 
on and are subjected, it is pointed out, to a slight 
e as the weighing beam vibrates and the lever sys- 
responds to the condition of the balance. The scale 
built by E. & T. Fairbanks & Co. in their factory 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. Its development was due to col- 
ration of the builder, the railroad company and 

\. H. Emery, Stamford, Conn. 
installed in a concrete pit, measuring 
) ft. inside measurements. The weighing rail is 
supported on cast-iron rail stands resting in turn upon 
ross-ties supported on the main girders. The 
idge is constructed of two plate girders, one on 
le of the scale, in depth from 


scale is 


measuring 62 in 


( 








Levers Suffice in This Two-Section 
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: Track Scale to Transmit the Load from 
[ype of Fulcrum, the Construction of Which Is Shown in the Insert, Is 
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back to back of the angles Che y i ed toget 
transverse diagonal bracing, which 
give a rigid bridge constructi that w resis 
tudinal and lateral strains 

The general arrangement of the scale is brought 
in the accompanying illustratior It is of the tw 
tion type. Four main levers trans! t » tw 
longitudinal extension levers that in t $ ‘ 
load to the weighing beam through a tra erse exter 
sion lever. The main and longitud 
stands are directly supported on base plat 1 in. dee] 
and reinforced by ribbing which rest t crete 
foundation. The four main levers are ste¢ stings and 
each is arranged to support three plat I I Phe 
longitudinal extension levers art omp i | 
] 10-lb. Bethke hem girder beams and the t i se ex 
tension lever is a 10-ir H-bean \ e lever 
have heavy steel castings at the butt end to support the 
plate fulerums, which are supported in machined seat 
and are kept in place by a tapered p 

Steel castings designed wit! ld 
nected to a heavier lower flange are employed as th 


lever stands and are supported on base plates resti 
on the foundation of the pit. The connections betwee 
the tips of the main and the longitudinal extens 
levers are made by heavy steel castings with machined 
recesses for engagement with the heads of the plat 


The longitudinal extensior 
levers are connected to the transverse lever by 

struts hardened curved 
lower portion that engage with hardened steel bearing 
plates supported on a platen, which in t 
by rods from the bearing block engaging with the | 
extension lever The tra 


fulcrums of the levers. 


having 


steel surfaces in the 


ifn iS Suspena 


plate in the transverse 

verse extension lever is connected to the itt of 
weighing beam by two suspension rods supporting 
platen, which in turn supports a radial strut connectior 


directly attached to the end plate fulcrun 

The main bridge is fixed at one end and free to n 
at the other, the forme: 
I-beam resting directly on a set of special bear 
ing castings. The end of the 
ported on cast steel struts having hardened steel in 
with hardened 


peeing Ssupporte i DY 1 trans 
verse 
movable bridge 1s sup 
steel 


engaging 


bottom 


plates 
surfaces 
The weighing beam is of open-hearth steel, 
; ce ee pt 
and supported by plate fulcrums. It 


provided with 
an indicator that graduated scale, 


notched 


moves over a and a 


locking device consisting of an eccentric engaging with 
a flat spring is provided to lock the beam when the scale 
is not in operation. An oil dashpot is provided at the 


tip end of the beam to steady its movement 


the Rails to the Weighing Beam, and a 
Employed in Place of the Customary Knife 


Edges 








The Maintenance of Factory Equipment 


Taylor Society Discusses Machinery 
Upkeep and Mutual Benefit Societies 
at its Winter Meeting in Boston 


AINTENANCE of factory equipment, the work- 
ing of factory mutual benefit societies and the 
relation of the manager, workman and social 
scientist were three subjects which held the attention 
of about 150 persons through the three sessions of the 
winter meeting of the Taylor Society in Boston, March 
2 and 3. ch subject was limited not 
by the unwillingness of their 
views, but by the amount of time 


Discussion on ea 


those present to state 


available. 


The Maintenance of Equipment 


gers sessions were opened with the presentation of 
a paper by H. K. Hathaway, vice-president Tabor 
Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, entitled “Maintenance of 
Equipment under the Taylor System of Management.” 
[he author declared that the systematic maintenance 
»f machinery and equipment was a fundamental part 
of good management It was so regarded by J. W. 
CTaylor, who early in his work developed a system which 
provided for the regular inspection and repair of equip- 
ment. This feature of Mr. Taylor’s work has not re 
‘eived the attention that it deserves, and has in many 
‘ases been largely neglected. His presentation of the 
subject was substantially as follows: 

Maintenance is a function that falls under the juris- 
jiction of the works engineer. The accompanying chart 
shows the division of the work of the works engineer, 
and also of the maintenance department. 


Ground building 
l all piping and wir 
Provisior tT light ng forming part of the 
heat power, ventila buildings 
tion Machinery in all de 
3 Operation of machine | partments, including 
Works and carpenter shop line shafts, piping and 
Engineer Operation of main-4j wiring pertaining t 
has juris- | tenance department machines 
liction over} Prosecution of devel Small tool equipment 
opment work including machine 
Fire protectior cessori¢ 
Sanitation Fixtures, furniture 


ther appliances not 


overed above 


[he object of the maintenance department is to 
maintain the established standards of equipment, with- 
out which the standards of performance of productive 
operations cannot be reached. The function of the 
maintenance department is preventive rather than cor- 
rective. For example, in the past the maintenance 
department, more frequently called the “repair gang,” 
paid no attention to the equipment until long after it 
had reached the point where it failed to operate effi- 
siently, or had actually broken down. It took no 
initiative whatever in making repairs or keeping equip- 
ment in order, but acted only on the direction of the 
superintendent or some one else in authority. Under 
scientific management the maintenance department as- 
sumes the initiative and takes the responsibility for 
keeping equipment in order. This centralization of 
authority, instead of its being scattered among a num- 
ber of foremen and department heads, prevents in a 
large degree loss of output and interruptions to manu- 
facture. This is so because the maintenance is entrusted 
to men who devote their entire time and energy to it, 
and who make inspections and repairs in an orderly 
and systematic manner. 


Functions of the Maintenance Department 


The functions of a maintenance department include: 
(1) The making of emergency repairs; (2) Systematic 
inspection of all machines and other equipment, at 
regular intervals, for the purpose of detecting any wear 
or incorrect adjustment which might ultimately result 
in-a breakdown or cause a loss of efficiency in operation; 
(3) Making the adjustments and repairs shown by the 
inspection to be necessary; (4) Maintaining all records, 


drawings, etc., that are of service in making repa 

in planning work, keeping inventories, etc.; (5) 

veloping improvements or changes in machines, fixt 
and tools that may be necessary to the manufactu: 
a new line of product, or necessary for increasing 
quantity and improving the quality of the pre 
product, and reducing spoilage, and also with the ol 
of decreasing the liability of breakdown and the nm 
sity of frequent repair and adjustment; (6) The op 
tion of tool rooms for manufacturing operations, 
the maintenance of an adequate supply of small too 
good condition. 

Mr. Hathaway discussed the foregoing functio 
considerable detail. He stated that the natur 
emergency repairs could seldom be forecast, and t} 
the execution of them must be a matter for the jud; 
ment of the head of the maintenance department, 
sideration being given to the urgency and nature of 
work, and to the possibility of preventing a repetit 
if the accident 


Periodic Inspections 


Periodic inspection of all equipment is one of 
most important functions of a maintenance department 
The work of the inspectors should be laid out da 
and detailed and specific instructions regarding th 
machines to be inspected should be given to them eacl 
day. These instructions should cover the nature of the 
inspection to be made, and the character of defects t 
be looked for. The primary function of the inspectors is 
that of inspection only, and their reports should furnis! 
the basis of instructions to the repair men for the 
remedying of the defects found. The inspectors, how 
ever, should be allowed to make certain minor repairs 
at the time of inspection, such as the replacement of 
worn-out set screws, etc., as well as the making of 
‘ertain readjustments. Only such adjustments and 
replacements as do not require dismantling of thé 
machine should be made by the inspectors. 

The different parts of machinery will require ir 
spection at intervals of varying length. Parts subject 
to rapid wear should be inspected more frequently thar 
those whose service is not so severe. This feature may 
be handled by means of printed forms, which should 
show the different sections of the machine to be i! 
spected at one time, the symbol of the instruction card 
for these sectional inspections, the date of the last iz 
spection and name of the inspector, and designa 
tions, showing the detailed subdivision on the instruc- 
tion card of the item calling for inspection or repair 
There should be a detailed instruction card prepared 
for each of the parts of the machine to be inspected at 
one time. This should state explicitly what the inspec 
tion should cover, how it is to be made, the tools to be 
used, and the adjustments, repairs and replacements to 
be made at the time of inspection. The intervals at 
which the different inspections should be made must 
first be fixed by the judgment of the head of the main- 
tenance department, and later modified according to th: 
experience obtained in the course of the work. Th 
intervals should be fixed short enough to insure th 
detection or correction of wear or misadjustment before 
it has become so serious as to affect the quantity or 
quality of the work. 


Maintenance Records 


+h 


A tickler file should be operated in connection W 
the maintenance department. The various instructio! 
cards should be placed in it, to come out on the dates 
of the next inspection covered by the several cares, 
together with a maintenance inspection order. /1!5 
when properly filled out, becomes the inspector’s repor' 
The report, when returned, should be checked to ascer- 
tain that all of the work called for by the instruction 
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rd has been performed, and orders should then be 
ied for making the repairs needed. These are pref- 
bly reported by the inspector on a separate form, 
should state explicitly the nature of repair to be 
le, so that a second inspection for the purpose of 
eparing instructions for the repair man will be un- 
essary. After the entries on the inspector’s report 
e been copied on a machine record sheet the report 
filed under the machine symbol. At the same time 
date of the next inspection is fixed and the in- 
tion order made out and placed under the proper 
in the tickler file. 
Among the records which should be kept by the 
ntenance department are perpetual inventories of 
hines and equipment, drawings of machines, tools 
1 other equipment, lists of parts of machines, etc., 
yrds of inspections, adjustments and repairs, and of 
r cost, plant layouts, including floor plans, showing 
hine locations, and such other records as may be 
eded to properly carry on the work of the main- 
nance department and to furnish information to other 
partments. 
Development of Improvements 


Regarding the development of improvements and of 
anges in machinery and other equipment, Mr. Hatha- 
1y said that new processes of manufacture or changes 
old ones should first be worked out by the planning 
partment. After arriving at a decision as to the new 
s, fixtures, etc., needed, or as to changes in existing 
iis, it would call on the maintenance department to 
ke the necessary drawings and get out the work. 
same process is followed in regard to changes for 
purpose of improving quantity and quality of pro 
tion, or for decreasing spoiled work. Another im 
rtant phase of this development work is the making 
changes which will increase the durability of the 
lipment, and reduce the frequency of repairs and 
ljustments. These changes should originate in the 


naintenance department, which will be guided largely 


nan had been furnished with three green helpers. 


this matter by the inspectors’ reports, and the records 

inspection and repair. These will indicate those 
arts that receive the most frequent attention of the 
epair men and therefore require a change in design. 


The Expense of Neglected Maintenance 


[he discussion of Mr. Hathaway’s paper brought 

many practical suggestions regarding maintenance 
equipment, and showed that neglect of this feature 
shop operation might easily involve a heavy increase 
the expense of production. Lieut. F. G. Coburn, 
ival constructor at the Boston Navy Yard, cited as 
instance of this latter item an experience with the 
w chain-making plant at that yard.* A chain maker, 
ipposedly highly skilled, turned out a product which 
r weeks had a consistently bad record, the links 
ling on test, having imperfect shapes, poor welds, 
| other defects. The foreman had recommended his 
scharge. Before carrying out the foreman’s recom- 
endations, Lieut. Coburn caused an investigation to be 
ade, which showed that the oil used in the heating 
irnaces had water in it; that the dies in the steam 
immers had become slightly misplaced and that the 
On 


emedying these conditions the product of the chain 


aker immediately came within the requirements and 
‘re was no further complaint. 

Lieut. Coburn called attention to the value of a 
iintenance system for auxiliary equipment, such as 
A delay in crane service affects the whole 


ranes. 


hop, and a crane breakdown may shut down a large 


irt of the equipment. To obviate these delays, and 
itdowns, he had instituted a series of weekly, quar- 


erly and annual inspections of cranes along the lines 





iggested by Mr. Hathaway, with a resulting almost 
tal elimination of crane failures. 


Belting Records 


The records which would be kept by a maintenance 
epartment, continued Lieut. Coburn, would substitute 
cts for opinions in many cases involving the ex- 
‘nditure of money. For example, at the Philadelphia 


- 


*Described in THe IRON AcE, Dec. 14, 1916. 
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navy yard, a maintenance system was peration, and 
such records were available. At the Boston Navy Yard 
the question arose as to whether or not it would b 


‘ 


feasible and profitable to substitute w belting 


the leather belting in use on certain machinery \ 
long report was submitted by &n official of the Bostor 
yard, showing why, in his judgment, the woven belt 
would not prove satisfactory. As woven belts had beer 


used at the Philadelphia yard, the re; sent there 


for confirmation. The surprising information cam« 
back that the records of the maintenance department 
showed that for the purposes mentioned the wove 
belting was not only cheaper, but gave superior servic« 


g on the sul 


Philadelphia 


as compared to leather belting. Continuir 


ject of belting, the speake r stated tnat at 


the regular inspection and repair of belts according t 
the methods formulated by Mr. Taylor had practically 
done away with belt failures, and had permitted th 
number of men who gave their whole time to lh 
maintenance to be reduced from four to tw 
Relation Between Maintenance and Tasks 
Lieut. Coburn then spoke briefly on the relatior 


between maintenance and the performance of tasks as 
laid down by scientific management, and also the rela 


tion between maintenance and adherence to shop sched 


ules. The tasks as set were based on certain standard 
conditions, and’ it would be difficult or impossible t 
fulfill the task if there should be any great departure 


from these conditions. Unless there 
tion and repair of equipment, it will 


is periodic Inspe ( 


time deteriorate 


from the original standard and men will fail to con 
plete their tasks in the allotted time, and thus their 
earnings will suffer. Similarly, schedules are based o1 
the performance of tasks in the allotted time, and if 
these times are exceeded the schedule are throw: 
away and no reliance can be placed them Mr 
Hathaway corroborated these statements, and pointed 


out that while a man who was accustomed to a machine 
that had become worn or out of adjustm«e nt, often could 
complete his task with it, a the 

would utterly fail. 

W. O. Lichtner, of 
son, Newton Highlands, to the 
fact that often two inspections might be necessary to 
keep the equipment in condition, first the routine ir 
spection, which would discover defects, 
detailed inspection of these defects to Ik 


new man OI! machine 


the staff of Sanford E 
Mass., called 


Thomp 


attention 


and second, a 


‘ar! the pest 


procedure to follow in correcting then Robert 1 
Kent, consulting engineer, New York, advised the prepa 
ration of inspector’s report blanks with specific ques 
tions which the inspector must answer, writing dowr 
either “yes” or “no,” or entering a dimension which 


would show whether or not the part needed repair. He 
had often found that unless an inspector was required 
to fill in every space on a blank, items that should be 
examined were frequently overlooked. He called 
attention to the fact that delays due to worn equipment 
were more serious than was commonly thought to be 
the and cited a case where production 
studies revealed that the time lost in delays due to 
defective machinery amounted to over 15 per of 
the total time. 

Maintenance and inspection of smal! tools, fixtures, 
etc., was just as important as the maintenance of the 
larger and heavier machinery, according to W. A 
Schulz, of the Tabor Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. Im 
perfections in these affected production just as much 
as imperfections in machine tools. For this reason the 
tool room becomes an important adjunct of the shop 
under scientific management, and should be subject 
to the regulations of the maintenance department. 

Sanford E. Thompson pointed out that while the 
discussion apparently showed that the maintenance 
of equipment was poor in shops operating under scien- 
tific management, the facts were that scientific manage- 
ment caused all defects which hampered production to 
stand out more prominently than they did in shops not 
so managed. If a man lost his bonus due to poor 
equipment he would call the attention of his superiors 
to the fact so forcibly that the matter would receive 
attention, whereas if he were working for day wages 
he would permit his production to drop as the machine 


also 


case, time 


cent 
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deteriorated, without making any complaint short of 
an actual breakdown. As a matter of fact, said Mr. 
Thompson, the machinery in the scientifically managed 
factories rule found to be in much better 
shape than in those not so managed 


Was aS a 


The Mutual Aid Society in the Factory 


HAT the welfare of the workman is a subject to 

which manufacturers are giving close attention was 
made evident by the which followed the 
paper by Herman J. Hutkin and Nathaniel Johnson, 
describing the Mutual Benefit Society of the Tabor 
Mfg. Company, Philadelphia. 


discussion 


The Tabor society, according to the authors, is in 
reality a co-operative one, the company paying into 
the treasury of the society an amount equal to that 
paid in by the members. All employees of the company, 
from the president down, are eligible for membership, 
providing they have been in the company’s employ for 
thirty days. The dues are fifteen cents per week, with 
an entrance fee of fifty cents. There are three classes 
of members: salaried, hourly rate married workers and 
hourly rate unmarried workers. The society pays a 
death benefit of $75, and sick benefits for a period of 
10 weeks, as follows: Salaried members, $5 per week; 
hourly rate married workers, $10 per week; hourly rate 
unmarried workers, $7 per week. In no case may the 
sick benefit exceed the weekly earnings of the bene- 
ficiary under hourly rate. Whenever there is in the 
treasury a surplus over $200 it may be employed in 
case of necessity for special benefits, such as payments 
for operations, hospital fees, etc. If no surplus is 
available, and the necessity of special relief arises, a 
meeting of the society is called and means are provided, 
usually by voluntary contributions, for affording relief 
These special benefits have proved of great service in 
many cases. Mr. Hutkin said, “Two members showed 
symptoms of tuberculosis, and were sent to a sani- 
tarium for four months, during which time their board 
was paid by the society and their families given from 
$5 to $7 per week, in addition. Another member had 
to have the services of a specialist, but was unable to 
pay the necessary fees. The society paid the specialist, 
and when he recommended that the member be sent 
to the hospital the society undertook to pay the hos- 
pital bill, and the man’s family received regular benefits 
until he returned to work.” 

An important feature of the society’s work is the 
provision of free medical service. A physician has been 
engaged, who is also a surgeon. He is paid ten cents 
per week per member by the society, and is required 
to advise and treat the members at any time and as 
often as may be necessary. He, however, not 
furnish medicines. The physician receives his fee in 
monthly installments, irrespective of the amount of 
work done. He visits the factory daily, and the com- 
pany pays the men for the time they lose in consultation 
with him. The society urges on the men the advantage 
of regular consultations with the physician in regard to 
conservation of their health. The physician is required 
to visit the home of all members who report illness. 
The free medical service does not extend to the families 
of the members, however. 

In addition to the medical] and 
death benefits, the society has other functions. It oper- 
ates a savings fund for the members, and receives 
deposits of any amount. When the amount of a mem- 
ber’s savings reach $25 the account is transferred to a 
regular savings bank, and placed in the member’s own 
name. The treasurer of the society will make deposits 
and withdrawals from these accounts for the members, 
thus avoiding loss of time by them. The society will 
also loan any amount up to one week’s pay to the mem- 
bers, the loan being repaid in weekly installments 
deducted from their pay envelopes. 

A visiting committee of three members is main- 
tained to visit sick members. This committee is the 
medium through which the benefits are paid. There is 
also a sanitation committee which inspects the sanitary 
arrangements of the shop and calls the attention of the 
company to any neglect of these features or to desirable 


does 


services sick and 
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improvements in them. An entertainment com: 
looks after the social activities of the employees. 

The administration of the society is in the har 
a president, a secretary, a treasurer and seven tru 
The president and six of the trustees must be e 
from the employees. The seventh trustee is requir 
be an officer of the company. For convenienc: 
paymaster of the company is made treasurer of 
society. He is given power of attorney author 
him to deduct the weekly dues from the pay env: 
of the members. 

Aside from the material benefits resulting fro: 
activities of the society, Mr. Hutkin stated that a 
of co-operation among the employees and of lo, 
to the company had been developed which had pr 
of substantial advantage to all. 


Mutual Aid at Dennison Mfg. Company 


Arthur B. Rich, of the Dennison Mfg. Compar 
felt that the trustee representing the company 
mutual aid societies should be elected by the members 
of the society rather than by the company. HH: 
criticized the feature of the Tabor society whereby the 
company contributed an amount equal to that paid in 
by the members. At the Dennison Mfg. Company 
the sentiment of the workers was that any contribut 
from the company partook of the nature of charity 
and so was resented. Mr. Hutkin met these points by 
the statement that a company trustee elected by the 
members did not take his duties in the society very 
seriously, whereas his appointment to those duties 
by the company put them in a different light. The 
company contribution the men felt to be in reality 
their own contribution, as otherwise they would receiv: 
the money in the form of wages. As a matter of fact, 
the company contribution is charged to the wage ac 
count. 

Continuing, Mr. Rich stated that at the Dennison 
Mfg. Company it had been found unwise to include 
women in the same benefit society as men. They 
were the recipients of more frequent sick benefits, 
were more indifferent to the society and far more lax 
in keeping up their dues. A separate organization 
was maintained for the women, and its success was 
due largely to the entertainment features organized 
by the society. Dues to the societies were collected 
by collectors, the company insisting that the pay 
envelopes contain: the full earnings of the employee 
when they are delivered. 

Mr. Rich questioned the justice of the unequal 
benefits of the Tabor society, while the dues were the 
same for all classes. Reply was made to this that the 
benefits were apportioned more on the necessities of 
the case than on strict justice. A married man cer 
tainly had greater responsibilities than a single one, 
and had need of more assistance when his earning 
power ceased. A salaried man had less need of assist- 
ance than the other two classes, because his pay con 
tinued during his disability. 

Mr. Rich gave the practice of the benefit societies 
at the Dennison Mfg. Company in regard to spe 
cial benefits, as the setting aside of a reserve for 
such This reserve should amount to a certain 
proportion of the dues, or of a certain definite sum 
per member. In his company 5 per cent of the dues 
were thus set aside. 


cases. 


The Risk in Benefit Societies 


Inquiry was made by Henry P. Shelton, of the Amos 
Tuck School of Business Administration, Dartmouth 
College, as to whether the liability of the benefit so- 
cieties had been worked out on an actuarial basis. He 
cited the case of a number of fraternal life insuranc’ 
societies which had failed because dues and assess 
ments were too low to meet the drain as the older 
members commenced to die off. Reply was made that 
nothing had been done in this respect, and that the 
cases were not comparable. The older a life insurance 


society becomes the higher the proportion of men it wil! 
contain who would soon become a drain on its resources, 
which would have to be met by the addition of a larger 
number of new and younger members. 


In the mutual! 








society, the average age of the members re- 
d practically constant, due to the constant chang 
personnel. 
The Credit Union 
savings and loan features of the Tabor society 
‘ommented on by Mr. Stanton, general manager 
Massachusetts Credit Union, Boston, who then 
ed the workings of that organization. This 
nstitution which has successfully combated the 
shark evil among working people. Briefly, the 
union establishes a branch in each factory which 
s for a charter, and which can satisfy the re- 
ments of the state banking department. Those 
oyees wishing to take advantage of it are required 
iy at least share of stock in the union 
g $5. This may be paid in installments of 25 
per week. The shares draw dividends on Oct. 31 
h year. The members of the union may deposit 
y with it, which will draw interest as in a savings 
and they may also borrow from it under certain 
The deposits may be made in any amount, 
ver small. 


one 


tions. 


oans are approved by a loan committee of mem 
and must be for a thrifty purpose, and must be 
The committee exercises its judgment as to the 
rity required. The members are encouraged to 
ww if they can, thereby reducing their net expenses 
example, they are encouraged to borrow in sum- 
order to purchase coal for winter use at the 
ower prices prevailing in summer. The rate of 
loans may not exceed 12 per per 
n, and is usually less. It averages about 8 per cent, 
low as 4 per Repayments on 
are made in installments, starting within a week 
vo from the time of the loan. 
[he control of each branch of the union is vested in 
ard of directors who elect the ofticers from their 
membership. There is the loan committee 
a supervising committee which acts for the mem- 
ers when they are not in This committee 
absolute power of suspension of any officer or 
lirector pending his trial on charges by the members 
for any dereliction of duty. 
Eugene L. Folsom, Waltham Watch Company, 
Mass., described how the branch of the 
lit union at that plant had grown out of vacation 
, Christmas clubs, ete., organized by the employees 
The credit union was deemed to be a 
safer and more efficient means of saving, and 
therefore established by the company. 
W. B. Fuller, Curtis Publishing Company, Philadel- 
described the activities of that company for the 
fit of the employees. These included a savings 
clation, in which the members bought shares, made 
sits and contracted loans in much the same manner 
the credit union above described; a mutual benefit 
ation; a vacation fund, and a Christmas fund. In 
tion a country club for employees was maintained 
1 welfare and service department. All employees 
ent more than three days are visited by a repre 
tative of the welfare department 


st on cent 


has been as cent. 


also 


session. 


Waltham, 


} . 
selves. 


lhe directors of the Wagner Electric Mfg. Company, 
Louis, have ordered an 80 per cent special dividend 
ldition to the regular quarterly dividend of 2 per 
payable April 2. An increase of the company’s 
tal from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000 has been author- 
and made effective. The annual report showed 
the company’s net profits for 1916 were 87.4 per 
The stockholders have their option of taking the 
per cent dividend in either the new stock at par or in 
The company’s stock has been quoted lately at 
W. A. Layman, president, and all other officers 
re-elected at the recent stockholders’ and directors’ 
tings. 
(he Penn Iron Works, Lancaster, Pa., has com- 
ed the operation of two of its four mills. The 
er two mills will be operated at an early date, pro- 
ng a weekly total of about 500 tons of iron and 
bars. 
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CATALYTIC ACTION OF GASES* 


What Takes Place in the Firebed of a Stoker Not 
Surface Combustion 


Some have atte mpted to expiall tne actior ot tne 
gases within the firebed of the inder-feed furnace Dy 
calling it a surface combusti effect, but I am afraid 
that I cannot agree with the The so-called surface 
combustion is produced by ging mixtu to) 
bustible gas with but slight excess of the required 
amount of air into intimate or penetrativ with 
some solid body of a more o1 ess porous, opel r gral 


il ructure neated » a high temperature, wnhict 
form of solid body is known as a catalyze The tend 
ency of the resulti hg chemical or cataly action tak 
ing place at the surfac: tic agents is 
to increase the velocit of cal Oo inatk 





while it, in itself, is left wu 
reaction 

Catalytic action may take 
a lump of 
liberated gases aré 


place on the surtace of 


glowing coal during the time its occluded or 


off by the action of the heat 


rive! 


but it does not follow that lumps of coal brought 
contact with other surrounding gas act to accelerat« 
very materially, in a similar manner, the reaction ne 
essary to effect the final product of combustion 

There are two ways in which the complete com 
bustion of gases takes place. The first a homogeneous 
‘ombustion in which the velocity of the chemical change 
is dependent upon the order of the reaction, and com 


reactions occu! throughout the en 
mass; the 


which occurs in layers immediately 


bustion or equally 


tire second is a heterorveneou combustior 
in contact with a 
hot surface, and for this reason the term surface com 
bustion has been given to this form of combustion 

To obtain an effective combustion, a re 
fractory material is best adapted, and the activity of 
the surface presented is governed by the texture of the 
surface, the condition of the related to the 
kind of gas consumed and its retarding effect upon the 
films of gas formed. effected 
by forcing an explosive mixture of air and gas through 
refractory porous diaphragms, 
combustion 


surface 


surface as 


Surface combustion is 


cases the 


Suc h 
within the inte: 


and in 
seems to be concentrated 
stices of the fireclay body, and it 
intense on the outer surface, where 
Surface combustion is 
less effective 


is always the most 
no flame is visible 
somewhat 
and gas are forced 


incandescent 


obtained by a 
means where the air 
through a porous bed of granular refrac 
tory material under pressure and under favorable con 
ditions the flame disappears and a 
results at the surface of the 

With a proper understanding of what the term 
surface combustion is intended to convey, there can be 
but little reason for making a claim that the 
in the fuel bed of an under-feed furnace is one 
face combustion. In the under-feed furnace we find a 
number of reverberatory actions taking place 
throughout the fuel bed which rapidly raise the tem 
perature of the air and gases $y thus increasing 
their temperature we hasten the rate of combustion, 
and this tends to produce a higher temperature, the 
same as is produced in ordinary blow-pipe practice, 
where the flame is projected against a block having the 
capacity to maintain a high temperature, but it is not 
reasonable to call such an action 
bustion. 


also 


high temperature 


catalyzer. 


actior 


of sur 


great 


one of surface con 


The Gisholt Machine Company, Madison, Wis., estab 
lished its rank as the largest taxpaying corporation in 
the capital of Wisconsin when it paid its assessments, 
Feb. 27. Its taxes on net income under the Wisconsin 
income tax law amounted to $67,642.40, and its taxes 
on real estate to $14,178.21, a total of $81,820.61 


*In tl course of discussion of a paper on “Pows Plant 
Efficiency presented by Victor J Azbe before the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Pngineers, 
New York City, in December, 1916, Albert A. Cary, con- 


sulting mechanical engineer, New York City, contributed the 
above notes on what he urges is a misconception of the 


eatalytic action of gases in combustion, for example, in coal- 
burning furnaces under boilers 





An Investigation of Deoxidizers for Stee 


Relative Merits of 


Various Commercial 


Agents Used in Steel Making—Silicon and 
Aluminum Rank Highest—Titanium Discussed 


BY H. M. 


the subject of more investigation than that of 
making sound ingots or castings, and the 
means of preventing blowholes have been widely 
studied in this connection. Whether made by the 
crucible, the Bessemer or the open-hearth processes, 
steel when cast is subject to blowholes, and various 
devices have been employed, and all kinds of 
“physic” added, to prevent the occurrence of these 
cavities, which exist sometimes near the surface 
and sometimes near the center of the cast metal, 
rendering it in most cases of little value for cast- 
ings and for large ingots except where the carbon 
content is low. The cause of these cavities has gen- 
erally been associated in most minds with the pres- 
ence of oxides of iron, and the materials used for 
their prevention have therefore come to be known 
as deoxidizers. 
It seemed desirable to compare directly the ef- 
fect of the more ordinary so-called deoxidizers in 


pres problems in the steel industry have been 


BOYLSTON 


defect can generally be prevented by physical me: 
It- should, of course, be borne in mind that a 
agent may render an ingot or casting perfect 
sound as regards blowholes while adding mate: 
in the way of by-products of deoxidation wi 
would affect the physical properties of the met 
Hence the physical properties will be taken int 
account in this research. 

A Tropenas 2-ton converter was available 
this work, and it was not easy to make arrangs 
ments for the use of any other type of furnac: 
The choice was therefore controlled by practica 
considerations, yet as the Bessemer process is t} 


one which gives the most highly oxidized product 
perhaps, of any of the ordinary processes, it 

possible, by exaggerating the oxidizing conditions 
by the use of this method, as well as by overblow- 
ing the metal, to create conditions in which deox 
idizing conditions can be studied more effectivel) 
It should not, therefore, be inferred that the re 





Fig. 1 Is Raw Converter Metal Fig. 2 Is Raw Converter Metal 
verter Metal with About 18 Lb. of Washed Metal Containing 
with 0.05 Per Cent Aluminum and About 18 Lb. Washed Metal C 


Sections at Cropping 


order to furnish a scientific basis, first, for detailed 
experiment in any particular case, and second, to 
obtain a rough approximation of the relative merits 
of different agents. The fact that all the sub- 
stances used for this purpose have a great affinity 
for oxygen is further evidence that most metallur- 
gists have recognized the influence of oxygen on 
blowhole formation. 

The author realizes that the terms deoxidizer 
and deoxidation may be open to criticism. The 
terms solidifier and degasifier have suggested them- 
selves, but although gases other than oxygen prob- 
ably play considerable part in the formation of blow- 
holes, he believes that the term deoxidizer is so well 
established in its special meaning that it is the 
best word to use in connection with this research. 


Object of the Research 

The chief object of this research is to ascertain 
the effect of the various commercial deoxidizers in 
rendering steel sound, especially as regards blow- 
holes, and in removing oxides of iron which render 
steel red-short and unforgeable, as Bessemer found 
in his early experiments. The prevention of piping 
is not considered here except incidentally, since this 

*From a paper awarded a Carnegie 
by the Iron and Steel Institute in 1916. 


ciated with Prof. Albert Sauveur as 
Cambridge, Mass 


Scholarship Memoir 
The author is asso- 
Sauveur & Boylston, 


Point an 


with 0.05 Per Cent Aluminum Added Fig. 3 Is Raw Cor 

}.46 Per Cent Carbon Added Fig. 4 Is Raw Converter Meta 
ontaining 3.46 Per Cent Carbon Added All Are Transve 
About One-quarter Full Size 


sults obtained in these experiments are directly a] 
plicable in detail to all methods of steel-making, 
especially in regard to the proportion of deoxidizer 
added, but the author hopes that the results will 
point the way to similar work with other steel 
processes, notably the basic open hearth, which pro- 
duces the largest tonnage of any, at least in the 
United States. 

It was decided that the effect of the various 
deoxidizers on raw converter metal should first be 
determined, in order to select the proportion of each 
to be used for comparison with each other in the 
making of actual steel. Much thought was give! 
to the selection of the proportions to be added 
Where obtainable the advice of the manufacture 
of the deoxidizer was followed fairly closely, and 
in all cases the advice of numerous well-known met- 
allurgists and steel men was taken. It was finall) 
decided to cast 72 ingots of raw metal (from the 
Tropenas converter), to which the various propor- 
tions of the different deoxidizers were to be added. 
Four proportions of each were used, and the ingots 
were made in triplicate, the object being merely to 
determine which of the four gave the soundest ingot 
as measured by density and the appearance of a 
section. Vertical sections would have been more 
valuable than transverse, but their cost made them 
impracticable. 
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fhe second experiment 
mercial steel from one heat, to which were 
ed the proportions of each deoxidizer which 

found to give the best results in Experiment 
fhe ingots in Experiment 2 were subjected to 
re complete examination, tests being made for 
ty, porosity, tenacity and ductility, in both 
and forged metal after annealing. All ingots 

ist in a steel foundry under works conditions 


included 15 ingots of 


Details of Procedure 

he first plans called for the use of steel (as 
sed to raw converter metal) for Experiment 1, 
the method was to add washed metal to bring 
the carbon content. 
Several preliminary experiments were therefore 

to find out what deoxidizing or solidifying 
t the washed metal itself might have, in order 
lecide the order in which the deoxidizer and the 
irburizer should be added. Twelve ingots, 
ghing about 150 lb. each, were poured, two of 
e being (1) raw converter metal, and the other 
having added to them (2) aluminum only, (3) 
hed metal only, 1) aluminum and washed 

5) washed metal and then aluminum. In 

cases more than one ingot was made with a 
en addition. 
In Figs. 1 to 4 inclusive are shown photographs, 
it one-fourth natural size, of 
first four of these 
tion at the point of cropping. 


ingots represent- 


classes in transverse 


tne 


The amount of carbon in these ingots ranged 
0.184 per cent and 0.17 per cent in ingots 
nd 2, and 0.33 per cent and 0.314 per cent in 


gots 3 and 4. 
It is interesting to note the comparative solidity 
the raw converter metal cast without additions, 

it it must be remembered that this metal contained 
out 0.184 per cent carbon, and could therefore 

hardly have been as much overblown as was in 
led. This is verified by the casting notes, which 
that the metal was very slightly overblown 
additions of aluminum, either alone or with 
shed metal added later (Figs. 2 and 4), produced 
eep pipe but no blowholes, whereas when washed 


tal alone was added an extremely spongy ingot 
produced. 
These preliminary ingots suggested that it 


ght be well to make an experiment with com 
rcial steel, adding the deoxidizers before making 
usual additions of carbon, manganese and sil 


It was finally decided to perform Experiment 1 

raw metal instead of recarburized metal, so 
t a direct measure might be obtained of the 
xidizing and solidifying effect of the additions 
ier test. 


Proportion of Ferro-Carbon Titanium 


In order to determine what should be the largest 
oportion of ferro-carbon titanium to be added, 
d whether the additions should be preheated, three 
eliminary ingots were poured, the first being 
n converter metal to check the previous results, 
e second containing about 4 lb. of 15 per cent 
erro-carbon titanium in very small pieces but not 
eheated, while to the third was added the same 
ount of 15 per cent ferro-carbon titanium which 
id been preheated to redness, using a smoky oil 
me. The intention was to add 0.3 per cent metallic 
tanium. Ingot No. 1 checked the previous results 
th plain converter metal very closely. In Ingot 
. 2 there was a considerable quantity of frozen 
aterial left in the hand ladle, and in both Ingots 2 
d 3 most of the ferro-carbon titanium floated to 
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he top and apparently was not absorbed. It was 
decided to use 0.1 per cent titanium in the for 
the 15 per cent alloy as the maximum, and that witl 
this smaller amount it need not be preheated It 
should here be added that most of the published 
results where titanium has been used in steel men 
tion 0.1 per cent titanium or less as the add 
The amount recommended by the manufacturers for 
ommercial use is 0.1 per cent 

The steel was cast in three heats, 24 ingots t 
a heat. The converter metal, after being somewhat 
overblown, was slagged off and pours nto pre 
heated clay-lined crucibles which served as hat 
ladles. The additions had been previous}; ret 
weighed out to the nearest half ounce in paper 
The molds were of sand, carefully iked and 
ranged as far as possible in one large flas| 
convenience. The dimensions were such as t 
ommodate an ingot 20 in. high by 6 in. in diame 
ter. They were made by sk lled m ders at ording 


to the usual works practice at Watertown Arsenal 
Watertown, Mass. 


Steel was blown, slagged off and poured by the 
men employed for this purpose at the Arsenal, and 
large force was used in order to handle the ladk 

j 
\ 
“\ peel 
IN r 7 
I liagram Showing I t got f n 
Me with Vv , ‘ 4 
Ad i A] M 7 
S T : ~~ 
I I irbor ] I M I 
rapidlh The steel was poured from the large ladk 
into the hand ladles by tilting, and the prope 


amount of metal was ascertained by filling the ladle 
t mark made 
was to have the 
the same size. 


Oo a certain iously The endeavor 


prev 


ingots all, as near 


possible, oT 


as 
the small size of 


‘ 


On account of | ingot, 

it was found impracticable to weigh the 

time for fear of sculling. The 

weighed and added to the metal the author 
[t was attempted to hold the meta 

ble for two minutes after 


metal eacl 


deoxidizers were al 


in the ecru 


making the addition, but 


it was soon found that this was impracticable 
Most of the castings were held from one-half t 
one minute after the additions were made. The 


temperatures were taken with a Holborn-Kurlbaun 
optical pyrometer by an experienced operator. 

The ferro-carbon titanium contained 5.92 
per cent carbon, 2.10 per cent silicon and 14.32 per 
cent titanium. The carbon-free ferrotitanium con 
tained 1.30 per cent silicon, 7.61 per cent aluminun 
and 24 per cent titanium. Ferromagnesiun 
ferrovanadium were considered 


used 


and 


when planning the 


experiment, but the former is so expensive as to be 
limited to very high-grade steels, and ferrovanadiun 
is also expensive and is not now advocated as a 


deoxidizer by the principal manufacturers, who state 
that, although ferrovanadium has some deoxidizing 
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power, their instructions to users call for its addi- 
tion under conditions where it cannot easily be 
oxidized, basing their claim to advantage on its 
effect on the physical properties, and making what 
is practically an alloy steel, although the proportions 
of vanadium used are generally very small. These 
two materials were therefore omitted. In the case 
of aluminum, additions were made in the mold in 
some cases as well as in the ladle. 

(The original paper gives tables of the various 
proportions of deoxidizers used. ) 


Chemical Analyses 

The expense of making complete chemical analy- 
ses of all the ingots in Experiment 1. was prohibi- 
tive, but in Table 1 are shown analyses for. carbon 
in Ingots 10, 41 and 53, these being representative 
ingots from those series in which the additions con- 
tained no carbon. In this table also are given the 
chemical analyses of representative ingots from 
Heat C showing the loss of deoxidizing element in 
the respective noteworthy that no 
titanium found either in the ferro 
carbon titanium or of carbonless ferrotitanium. 
The ingots analyzed were chosen from those con- 
taining the proportions of deoxidizer giving the 
densest ingot and hence selected for Experiment 2 


eases. It is 


was case of 


Table 1 Che cr lnalyse of & ect / 
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Relative Density of Ingots 

The relative density of the ingots cast in Ex- 
periment 1, as determined by weighing in air and 
in water, was taken as the criterion for determin- 
ing the proportion of each deoxidizer to be used in 
Experiment 2, where commercial steel was to be 
used. 

(The author gives in detail the method of de- 
termining the density and tables of the results in 
each case. ) 

In the majority of cases these relative densities 
are as constant as could be expected with the varia- 
tion in pouring temperature, which could not be en- 
tirely avoided. 


Efficiency of the Deoxidizers 
In Fig. 5 are plotted the average relative densi 
It will be noted that for the proportions used 
aluminum added in the ladle gives the densest ingots 
in general, while the general efficacy of the other 
deoxidizers is in the following order: 


ties. 


Silicor 

Aluminum in the 

Carbon-free ferr« 

Ferromanganese 

Ferro-carbon titaniun 

The curves cross each other somewhat, but the 

maximum of each curve is taken as the criterion. 
It will be noted that the smallest proportion of 
ferromanganese gives the best results, further ad- 


ditions apparently chilling the metal. The curve 
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for ferromanganese begins to rise again, howey: 
for the highest proportion used, and this is a po 
that will bear further investigation. The scale 
relative densities has purposely been exaggerat 
to bring out more clearly the difference in relat 
density. 

Conclusions 

Photographs of the cross sections of the crop) 
ingots were taken at the point of cropping. In g& 
eral they were very consistent with the relat 
density figures. In most cases aluminum and sili 
produce a small pipe but few if any blowhol 
whereas both titanium alloys and ferromangan: 
produce many blowholes, but little if any pipe. 

The object of Experiment 1 was principally 
determine the proportion of deoxidizer to be used 
Experiment 2, and too much value must not be at 
tached to the comparison of the various deoxidizers 
based on this experiment, for it must be remem- 
bered that the material used was raw converter 
metal and not commercial steel, and no physica 
tests (except density) were made. 

Nevertheless, the conclusion is inevitable that 
apart from other additions, and considering the 
proportions of deoxidizer used, aluminum and sili 
con are notably better agents than the other for 
increasing the density of blown metal and almost 
equally effective when the proper proportions are 
used, the preference inclining slightly in favor of 
aluminum (in the ladle). Moreover, the slight 
porosity of the metal to which these two deoxidizers 
have been added is due to a slight pipe rather than 
to blowholes. Further experiments are in course 
if being undertaken. 


Lock Nut Employing a Roller Device 


\ new type of lock nut has been brought out by the 


voller Lock Nut Company, 61 Broadway, New York 
City. A steel roller held in place by a brass spring arm 


anchored at the outer part of the nut acts as the lock, 
wedging into the threadway. It is found to effect a 





The Locking of This 
t! Roller 
Is Forced into the 
Nut 


Nut on a Bolt Is Effected 
Which Wedges into the Threadway 
Circular Recess when the 
Is to Be Removed 


lock against backward movement of the nut, but permits 
a forward movement, so that the effect of vibration is 
to cause the nut to seat itself more tightly as it creeps 
up along the bolt under the influence of the vibration. 

The application of a strong wrench pressure is all 
that is required to remove the lock nut. This causes the 
roller to bite deeper into the threadway, and the nut 
turns slightly. This movement causes the roller to 
drop into the circular recess shown just above the 
roller in the view of the nut with the cover removed 
This permits the nut to be spun off by hand, and it is 
explained that the thread of the bolt itself is not injured 
as any nicking which may occur is in the threadway. 


Contracts for two cargo vessels, each 435 ft. long, 
have been given the Sun Shipbuilding Company, Ches- 
ter, Pa., by the Cunard Line. The vessels are to be 
completed next year. The Sun Company recently laid 


the keel for its first vessel, a tank steamer for the Sun 
Oil Company. 
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PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1916 


YEARLY PRODU‘ 
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Preparing American Industries for War 


Many Problems Must Be Solved Before 
Our Factories and Workmen Will Be 
in Position to Aid the Army and Navy 


BY ROBERT 


time this article is written. the United 


States is closer to war than it has been 

at any time since 1898. In certain re 
spects it is far less prepared for war than 
it was then. In other respects it is_ better 
prepared. In 1898 we were confronted by a rela 
tive weak enemy and our lack of preparation 
was not a matter of such vital importance as 


it is to-day when our possible enemy possesses one 
the most powerful military machines the world 
has ever seen. It is true that we, to-day, know 
about mobilizing an army, due to the 

or less unfortunate experience on the Mexi- 
can border. It is also true that American manu- 


facturers have acquired a knowledge of the man- 


something 


more 


ufacture of munitions of war which the did not 


possess two or three years ago. These will be of 
distinct service to the country in the event of hos 
tilities. On the other hand, modern warfare calls 
for the co-ordination of all the resources and in- 
dustries of the countries involved. This co-ordi- 
nation introduces a series of problems greater 
than any that have confronted this country in its 
entire history. 
The Problem 
In the event of war with a first-class power, 


one of the first moves would be to raise and equip 
an army commensurate with the the 
nation and the strength of the enemy. Another 
highly important problem would be the immedi- 
ate expansion of the navy and the creation of new 
units for it which are now lacking, such as battle 
cruisers, patrol fleets, mine sweepers, etc., and to 
organize and train the operate them. 
The raising of the army and the organization of 
the navy are military problems pure and simple, 
which can safely be left to the military and naval 
authorities. 

The equipment of both army and navy is a 
larger and far more difficult problem and is of a 
non-military character, except that its solution 
should be worked out in conjunction with the 
War and Navy departments to insure that the 
equipment shall be provided in the order and at 
the time it is desired by the army and navy. The 
problem is, in its ultimate analysis, an engineer- 
ing one, to be solved by en If it is to be 
solved right, the best engineering talent in the 
country must be employed on it and an organiza- 


resources of 


crews to 


gineers. 


tion developed that will operate with a degree of 
efficiency hitherto unknown in this country. 

It is a problem of appalling magnitude. 
call for the organization, co-ordination 
operation of the entire resources, material and 
mental, of the whole nation. There is question if 
the military authorities realize the extent of the 
problem of organizing the industries and the man 
power of the nation to form an efficient auxiliary. A 
short time ago a letter was addressed to Congress- 
man Frederick R. Lehlbach of New Jersey, in- 
quiring whether or not any steps had been taken 
to ascertain what engineers were available for 
the manufacture of munitions, what were their 
qualifications, how quickly they would be avail- 


It will 
and co- 


*“c" 


ting engineer, New Yorl 


THURSTON 


KENT* 


ible and other information which would en: 
the Government to commence immediately the 

plying of the army and navy with the mate: 
necessary to effective warfare. Mr. Lehlbacl 

ferred the inquiry to the War and Navy dep: 
which replied as follows: 


ments, 


The Opinion of the Military Authorities 


W DEPART 
W 
ket 
I R 
H pl 
owl I I pt by reference 
S Wal yf r I f the 13th inst 
I rr he suggestion of a civil 
tr t that ar ndex of engineer who wW 
of danger could be p 
ial establishments 
I beg to advise yu that 
cribs not being made, but in lieu 
the Engineer Off 
Cor} ‘ n t iengineer Enlisted Reserve ‘ 
re th Reserve become 
ble f tin of war and in 
ng which is calculated to p1 
( wal Th er 
eng ers aS you suggest 
I ra eering tal t tl 
Vel ctfully 
H. C. NEwcomt! 
Col. Corps of Engineer 
N Y DEPAI 1 I 
Ww 
Feb. 27 
\T | } 
A inication of Feb. 13tl 
engineers available for ery 
department 1S in receipt ¢ 
rvice ror ndividuals and engir 
tender ot service s acknowledged ar 
the bureau having cognizance of the | 
fered 
vou suggest, the matter would be refert 
I 1 of Yar ind Docks for listing and acknow 
Sincerely your 
(Signed) JoseEPpHus DANIELS, Secretary 
H I hib ! 
EH ( Repr S 


It is quite evident that the War Department 
if Colonel Newcomer truly represents it, has failed 
to grasp the situation. It is apparent that it 
thinks of engineers in only the military sense and 
that it has little or no appreciation of the fact that 
an almost unlimited number of civilian engineers 
would be required to provide the means with 
which the military authorities and the military e 
gineers could carry on effective warfare. Rifles 
and ammunition do not grow on bushes and the! 
are other things beyond enlisting engineers 
building fortifications, bridges, roads, wate! 
works and other military needs. 

Although the navy does seem to have reali 
that civilian engineers can be of use to it outs 
of the functions of active service, it does 
seem to have realized that it, too, will requ 
the services of plants and industries and e! 
neers outside of its own yards. Secretary D 
iels’s well-known aversion to having work done 
the navy by private corporations may have blin: 
him to this fact. But it is absolutely true that t 
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ined resources of all the private shipyards 
the country would be none too great, should we 
ne. involved in a war with a first-class power 


What the Country Needs 


apparent that the country needs leader- 
nd intelligent planning for the utilization 
resources in the event of war. Let us ex 


e what is to-day needed by an army in the 


nfining ourselves to the army alone we have 
illowing as absolute necessities: Rifles; field 
machine guns; siege guns; trench mortars; 
pistols; rifle ammunition; 
explosive shells; shrapnel; hand grenades; 
- cartridge shells; artillery limbers; 
keless powder; asphyxiating gas; containers for 
ras; liquid fire projectors; intrenching tools; 
earchlights and power plants for them; 
nating bombs; field telephone sets, cables, 
etc.; wireless telegraph apparatus; motor 
3; passenger automobiles; motor ambulances; 
rs; light locomotives, steam and gasoline; 
trial railway tracks; cars for light railways; 
field kitchens; waste incinerators; 
ter sterilizers for field service; mess equip 
photographic apparatus; range finders; 

ing instruments; pontoons; bridge building 
al; road building equipment; portable 
manila 


nets: automatic 


fuses 


nianes* 
VPiaHeCs, 


ngs; wire rope; rope; barbed wire; 
chains; steam engines; steam boilers; 
s; field blacksmith shops; surgical equip- 


field cots; X-ray apparatus; storage bat- 
s; horse harness; cavalry saddles; horse- 
s;; clothing; tents; blankets; shoes; steel hel- 
gas masks and so on. The writer confesses 
greater knowledge of military organization 
ffairs than the average American citizen who 
lowed more or less closely the progress of 
iropean War. An army man could, no doubt, 
d the list to double or triple its length, and 
1eeds of tne navy are added, the list would 
definitely lengthened. 
e manufacture of all these articles in the 
ties required by our present-day extremely 
erate military establishment would be a large 
But once in war our present military es- 
shment would be insignificant in comparison 
the size of the army that must be immedi- 
raised and equipped. The sudden expansion 
se manufacturing requirements alone will be 
ent to disorganize our entire industrial 
ne and much work will have to be done be- 
we can manufacture efficiently and in the 
tity and quality needed in terms of an army 
100,000 to 5,000,000 men. 


What We Shall Have to Do 


shall be confronted with the problems of 
of raw material, with transportation diffi- 
in getting this raw material to the plants 
the finished products away from them. We 
e confronted with the necessity of develop- 
ethods of manufacturing in large quantities 
would be quite different from the methods 
Yr small orders. We will have to establish 
ards for the many articles required, and we 
lave to develop special machinery for making, 
We will have to provide jigs, gages and 
es in huge quantities and at once. These are 
few of the difficulties that we would have to 
and overcome. 


The Problem of Rifle Manufacture 


\s a concrete illustration of what war will mean 
the manufacturing standpoint, we may con- 
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sider the furnishing of rifles for the army Rifle 
making comprises a vast number of highly 
ized machine operations which must be complete 
within narrow lin 
eration is carried out by means of spe 


ts OL ac iracy Nearly every op 


ial tools and 


by labor trained to perform but that single opera 
tion. A large proportion of the 800 to 1000 mach 
operations involved in the manufacture of a military 
rifle requires special jigs and fixtures tf ! 
the part while it is being machined Now let us see 
what all this means when reduced to figures of war 
time production. 
It has been estimated that an arn 

service requires from three to six rifles for every 
infantryman. At the lower figure this eans a 


minimum of 3,000,000 rifles for an arr 000, 
OOO men. Producing 20,000 rifles per dav we 
should need six months in which to equip the 
fantry of the first army This assumes that we 
would be ready to commence manufacturing immé 
diately upon the declaration of war. But we are far 
from ready to begin. The specia ichinery in the 
rifle factories manufacturing for foreign armies 
might be used, but we have not the gages, jigs and 
fixtures ready wilt which to make the United 
States army rifle in the quantities neede 

K. A. Juthe, in the discu n oO! ndustrial pre 


paredness held at the New Orleans me 


American Society of Mechanical Engineers lk 
than a vear ago, stated that in the manufacture of 
rifles for foreign governments it was found that 


300 first-class gage makers would need six months 
to make the first w 
and the master reference set of gages for 
facture of rifles in quantit lo make 
per day, the number of sets of 
be increased from 1 to 100 and the in 
from 1 to 50, 
to 4000 first-class gage makers, for six 
should be 
alone, to begin manufa 


rking set, tne ispectors et 
tne manu 
10,000 rifles 
working gages must 
gets 
3500 


pectors’ 


requiring the services of fron 


months be 
fore we 


equipped in this one respect 


cturing on the scale required 
And it is estimated 


that there are not over 3000 first- 


for an army of 1,000,000 me! 
gage makers 


in the country. Also it is quite probable that we 


should need an arn much larger than 1,000,000 
men. 

Similarly an enormous amount of small tool 
jigs and fixtures would be needed before rifle manu 
facture could begin. Mr. Juthe stated in the same 
discussion that it would take at least 1000 tool 
makers one year to make this equipment for the 
turning out of 1000 rifles per day. An army of 
1,000,000 men would require the production of 


twenty times 1000 rifles per day with a correspond- 
ng increase in the number of jigs, fixtures, small 


tools and, consequently, tool makers. Where are 
these men to be found? Lacking them, one feature 
of our problem is to devise a means of producing 


the equipment without the services of skilled tool 
makers and gage makers, and producing it in a 
much shorter time than one year. 

We have said nothing about the special ma- 
chinery which would be necessary. T! 
another problem of the 


is introduces 
character and one 
which would press for immediate solution. Here, 
too, a large supply of jigs, gages and fixtures would 
be needed, intensifying the already 
our tool-making resources 
It is true that a large 
now know how to make rif 
in mind that they know how to make 
and Russian army rifles and not 
model of the United States. 
with the Lee-Enfield and the 


same 


great strain on 


number of our people 
it should be borne 
Lee-Enfield 
the Springfield 
True, the experience 
Russian rifle would 


serve in good stead when they came to make the 
Springfield and they would learn to make it in a 
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much shorter time than was necessary for them to 
spend in learning to make the other rifles. Grant 
ing them every advantage, however, the fact re 
mains that it will be for them to equip 
with the small tools, gages, fixtures, etc., before they 
will be able to produce rifles for our army of 1,000, 
000 men or more. 

It is quite evident that furnishing rifles prompt 
ly and in large quantities is a problem that is not 
to be quickly and easily solved. And we must re- 
member that rifles are but one item out of a host 
which must be produced in the same or greater 
quantities. All the problems which are met in rifle 
manufacture will be met in greater or less degree in 
the manufacture of all the numerous items of equip 
ment which the army will need, to say nothing of the 
navy 


necessary 


Upon What Does the Answer Depend? 


Those who have given any thought whatever t 
the problem of equipping the army and the navy 
realize that it is one depending largely upon man 
power, organization ability and technical skill. We 
have seen above the vast number of skilled workers 
that will be required for the preliminary operations 
alone, to say nothing of the enormous army of them 
that will have to be gathered for the actual making 
of munitions. The number of skilled workers in the 
country in the lines that needed for making 
munitions of war are all too few, even for our needs 
in times of peace. There is no question that we 
will have to take the same steps that England and 
France took. We will have to train “‘one-job” work 
ers, men and women, whom it would be hopeless to 
attempt to make into good all-around machinists, 
but who could be trained to do one thing and do it 
well and quickly. Here is another problem for our 
board of industrial strategy to meet. 

How shall we select these workers? How shall! 
we train them? Shall we use women in the fa 
tories, thus releasing men for the firing line and 
for other occupations unsuitable for women? These 
are hard practical questions which will have to be 
answered within a few weeks or a few days after 
the outbreak of the war. As a matter of fact 
and of national safety, the answer should be ready 
now 


are 


How Shall We Manufacture? 


The thousands upon thousands of different items 
of equipment will have to be manufactured all over 
the United States and the equipment made in one 
shop will have to be similar to and interchangeable 


] 


with that made in another shop. This necessitates 


standardization and the formulation of specifica 
tions which will insure that these standards will 
be carried out. Are the methods of inspectio1 
which have been devised such as will reject every 


thing unfit for use and yet not so narrow as to re 
ject much that would be workable 
Quantity and reasonably good quality are the things 
to be sought for, not perfection. Again we 
engineering problem. 

The problems which we have outlined above wil 
have to be solved and solved quickly. We feel that 
they can best be solved by civilian engineers acting 
in co-operation with the military authorities. 
eral solutions can probably be found From the 
number, the best and most easily worked plan can 
be devised. It is the duty of every engineer and 
every citizen who can contribute something to the 
solution of the problem to offer it. The writer pre 
sents his solution, not with the idea that it is the 
best, but as something which others, 
fied than he, can build upon. 


usable? 


and 


hay e an 


Sev- 


better quali 
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Hernia as an Accident 
BY CHELSA C. 


(7 workmen’s compensation acts provide th 
can be recovery by an employee for injuries 
cident arising within the course of employment 
courts have defined a legal accident to be the 
the popular conception of it, namely, an unlo 
unexpected event. When the compensati 
were adopted a multitude of questions of ev 
ceivable character bearing upon them were pri 
to the courts; but perhaps no more interesting ar 
portant proposition has been debated than the qui 
of whether hernia is an accident. 

t can now be stated on the great weight of aut} 
that a rupture caused by strain and over-exertio1 
ourse of employment, is an accidental injury y 
the meaning of the workmen’s compensation acts, 
one for which compensation may be recovered. I: 
case it was shown that a workman was suffering 
a cancer; but while engaged in furrowing heavy p 
by pushing them forward against the knives of a 
chine by pressing his abdomen forcibly against the « 
thereof, he sustained a rupture and died. The « 
held that the death was due to the rupture, and alloy 
recovery in spite of the fact that the workman was 
a diseased condition because of his sufferings from 
cancer. 

The American courts have not been called upo! 
decide this proposition as often as have the courts of 
England. In fact, only two cases have been reported 
in this country touching upon this question. In each 
nstance, however, our courts seem to support the d 
trine of the English courts, as announced by their later 
The House of Lords has held that a rupture 
caused by over-exertion in an attempt to turn a wheel 
is an accident within the meaning of the English act. 
Likewise, where a man sustained a rupture in an effort 
to separate planks frozen together, it was held to be an 
accident. The English courts have even gone a step 
farther and have said that where some one is suffering 
from slight hernia, but is incapacitated by a greater 
injury which aggravates it, compensation may be re- 
covered 

In another case in which a workman was operated 
ipon for a rupture, the physicians operating for a 
former rupture at the same time, and the patient de- 
veloped heart trouble and died some months later, com- 
pensation allowed. Where a workman had been 
suffering from hernia for three or four years and was 
wearing a truss sufficient to prevent stranguilated 
hernia, but was found in great pain and died shortly 
after, he was found to be suffering from an injury by 
accident arising out of his employment, and compensa 
tion was allowed. 


SHERLOCK” 


and 


decisions. 


was 


; 


It can be seen that the tendency of the courts Is t 
ean very strongly toward the view that hernia unde 
any and almost. all circumstances is an injury by acc) 
within the meaning of the compensation acts. It 
is consistent with good logic to say that no man c ild 
perceive of a possibility of rupturing himself and de 
iberately go about his work with thdt end in mind 
Because of these facts, and the further consideratio! 
this affliction, it is considered that th 
taken a most liberal and humane vi i 
the propositior 


dent 


tne severity of 


courts have 


Germany’s November Pig-Iron Output 


s re 


Germany’s pig-iron output in November, 1916, 


ported as 1,101,311 metric tons, against 1,161,006 : 
in October. The daily output was 36,710 tons, ag 
7,452 tons in October. The November rate 
lowest since July, when it was 36,590 tons pe! 


with October the record month. The output in Ni 
ber, 1915, 1,019,184 The productior 
November was made up as follows: Foundry iron, ! 
815 tons; Bessemer iron, 11,644 tons; basic or TI 
703,964 steelmaking iron and spiegé 
195,098 tons, and forge iron, 16,790 tons. 


was tons. 


tons; 


ron, ’ 
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PLAN TO BEAT SUBMARINES 


Small 
Cargo Boats Proposed 


juito Fleet of Defensively Armed 


submarine 
is concerned, at any 
is now under consideration in high cir- 
innumerable 


lefeat the object of the German cam- 
far as American commerce 
yroposal 
vunch say of 
; capacity each. The plan comprehends produc 

very large scale, so far beyond what a single 
establishment even formed for the purpos¢« 
that it ; 
ntal project. That it 


United States o1 


small cargo 


boat Ss, 


] 


ndertake assumes the proportions of a 
may be fathered eithe: 
perhaps the British 
The quantity production of 


att for 


Govern 
emains to be seen. 
armed and 
s. is the idea of a mining engineer. F 


go boats, fore defensive 
Hunting- 
rk, Roxbury, Conn., who is 
so many quarters that it seems likely that 

r definite will be done in the near future. 
smallness of the individual vessel, what 
standardized 


yr 
o make it 


finding enthusiastic 


relative 


tonnage may finally be, is cal 


t relatively easy 
he submarines and will give it maneuvering 
which are counted on to help it 
nee it 1s 


' cargo Vv 


to escape the observa 
evade the sub 
As compared with a ma- 
will perhaps have a visibility 
is the submarine is concerned of one-third that 
This would mean the chance of 
een only within 10 miles as against say 30 miles 
larger vessel. A submarine would then have a 
d chance of overtaking the boat, and of course 
tonnage equal to the large boat, the submarine 
liscover many times more boats than it needs to 
se. The plan would comprehend possibly the 
of every vessel both at bow and stern with guns, 
in addition to its low visibility and its capability 
dly changing its course, even if special high speed 
provided, it has defensive measures. 
is held that if energetic measures are early taken 
may be standardized and large scale production 
on so that launching may begin late in the sum 

In the meantime it is estimated that some 

tons of ocean-going cargo vessels will be de- 

by yards in this country, and that if England’s 
equal to, if not double, this amount of 
ind the present rate of sinking is not greatly ex 
the export of American products may be con 
less indefinitely. 

ing to the difficulty of getting steel plates, it is 

e that most, if not all these boats, will be built 

er hulls. An inventory is now being taken of 

pacity of our shipbuilders for craft of this de- 
the Pacific coast and on the Gulf as well 

East, and a mark of 1,000,000 tons of ship- 

been set up with output at an accelerating rate 

de the total quantity before the end of 1917. At 
mated $100 per ton burden, it will be 
hat a total of $100,000,000 may be involved, or 
ynne-half the present daily cost of the war, all 
rents considered. 

e the first cost of the ships, at least at the out- 
be returned by the first cargoes delivered, em 
the commercial aspect of the problem is given 

lary place to that of defeating the purpose of 

craft. From the standpoint of warfare 
nguished from the commercial feature of main 
traffic, the British Government is ap- 
1 on a score that the promised production of the 
imbers of small cargo boats will encourage Great 
n combating the submarine warfare and that 
boats prove effective in evading the undersea 
ffect is calculated to be discouraging to Ger- 
submarine campaign, with the re- 
the boats need to be built. 

an industrial standpoint, the plan will prob- 
juire utilizing all points of production but at 


discove re d. 


ssels, it 


reer vessel. 


on is 


more or 


n, on 


cost of 


ersea 


ocean 


+ 


inrestricted 


perhaps not all of 


indardization, particularly in engines and gen- 


essories. The vessels, it is held, 


1 with Diesel engines, probably of 1000 to 1500 
a speed of 14 knots, and one of the points con- 
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sidered is the use of a motive } ' 
> OoKe OT smoke fur neis I on ‘ I ' } 
point it has been suggested tha he Dp} boa! 
ly brought into exister p 
port the } ect, part ul AS has ve 
mistake not i im I 9 VU UUU » i : : 

irchasing shij 
Railway Steel Spring Earnings 
oT l 9 | ny ( 
} Lvl now I 
I ! tl 1,688,41 
} 
ly 
lhe owing t ' ’ — 
President F. F. Fitzp li 
The improved nditions « ng dur tl tt 
part « 1915 cont ied throughout tl il y1¢ d 
the plants of the company have been operated to their 
‘ullest ‘apacity all of the year, manufacturing its regu 
lar line of production, of which a considerable volume 
has been sold for export, resulting in larger earnings, 


both gross and net, than in any other ir since the 
incorporation of the company. To meet the demands 


to the 


of this additional business, necessary alteratio1 


properties have been made and the capacity for output 
of manufactured material | bee increased. The 
favorable conditions in the company’s business are still 
prevailing, and the outlo for the year 1917 continues 


promising.” 


Objections to Adopting the Metric System 


metric system 


of the 


establ 


That the adoption would result 
in the 
by lengthening o1 


reference to practical needs was | 


shed units of measurements 


hout 


changing of 


shortening them arbitrarily wit 


rought out in a paper 
on “Our Units of Measurement and Their Relation t 


the Metric System,” recently presented before the draft 
the Providence En 


. ' 
Bu ingame, lit 


and engineering section o 


Luther I } 


ing gineer 


ing Society Dy dustrial super 





intendent of the Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company. Th 
advantages of being able to calculate | mply shifting 
the decimal point were not sufficient, in his opinion, to 
outweigh the disadvantages of having to revise our en 
tire system and do considerable work in the rewriting 
of technical literature, as well as revising important 


work such as that of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, for 


example. The name f our present weights and meas 
ires, he said, had such an advantage in brevity and 
seeming to fit what they stand for that this would offset 
very mate! ally any advantage in caic lation, especially 
when it is necessary to use the long names of the unit 
of the metric system 

The Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago, in tt 
report for 1916 shows net earnings of $1,313,906 
After payment of div idends and reservations for further 
dividends, a balance of $603,558 was added to surplus 
An extra dividend of 1 p nt iddition to the 
regular quarterly disbursement of 1 per cent, has 
heen de lared payable April 16 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Com} reports for 


1 ”) 


the year ended Dec. 31,1916: Gre profits, $4,222.37 
net profits, 
amounting to $627, 
586 for depreciation, business profits tax, reserve for 


doubtful patriotic 


$2,104,478, after deducting interest charge 


lowance of $1,490, 


309 and after a 


accounts and contr 





Submarine Warfare Restricts Exports 


February Is Expected to Show a Loss of 50 Per 
Cent—Increased Prices Reflected in Heavy Gain 
in Values of Products Sent Abroad in January 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 6, 1917.—Advance re- 
from the leading ports of entry which have 
reached the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
indicate that the resumption of unrestricted submarine 
warfare by Germany operated to curtail general exports 
during February at least 50 per cent. Whether, in view 
of the special efforts made by the entente allies to main- 
tain the supply of war material in spite of submarine 
activity, the shipments of iron and steel will show a 


ports 





Exports of Iron and Steel 
—Januar} Seven Months— 
191¢ l 1916, 1917, 
Gros ( Gros Gross 
To Tons Tons 
Pig iron 18.719 69,146 156,022 522,987 
Scrap 16,681 23,012 75,49 136,881 
Bar iron 5,997 5,172 36.398 39,136 
Wire rods ‘ 8,105 7,468 98,054 84,172 
Steel bars oh 8,402 7,359 292,132 465,059 
Billets, ingots and blooms, 

n.e.8 fe 55,315 183,656 419,500 1,094,116 
Bolts and nut ‘ ; 2.336 3,130 18,710 17,944 
Hoops and bands 3,099 4,753 22,654 25,973 
Horseshoes . : 786 103 8,917 2.917 
Cut nails . 229 288 2,748 3,153 
Railroad spikes : 1,792 2,075 12,464 10,227 
Wire nails 10,999 7,22 67,541 85,194 
All other nails, ncluding 

tacks ; 525 1,637 6,309 9,942 
Cast-iron pipes and fittings 6,136 157 29,127 45,821 
Wrought pipes and fittings 8,704 11,857 77,685 113,565 
Radiators and _  cast-iror 

house heating boilers 149 205 1,503 1,624 
Steel rails ee 38,122 76,493 334,909 375,711 
Galvanized iron sheets and 

plates — 8,120 9,203 44,898 55,050 
All other iron sheets and 

plates 3,364 4,101 22,412 27,014 
Steel plates j 23,742 38,904 169,786 190,904 
Steel sheets 7,428 10,304 56,600 65,775 
Structural iron and steel 19,482 28,590 289,414 201,870 
Tin and terne plates 12,178 23,408 116,729 127,959 
Barb wire 33,962 17.304 193.017 230,989 
All other wire 15,449 17,736 141,200 155,822 

Total 357,121 608,286 2,697,224 4,089,805 


shrinkage proportionate to the decline in exports of 
general merchandise, cannot be foreshadowed. 

Exports of iron and steel by values during January 
not only scored a heavy gain over the closing months 
of 1916 but surpassed by 18 per cent the high record 


of last September, when the peak of the export n 
ment seemed to have been reached. Shipments of 
nage commodities and of machinery and machine t 
however, while showing notable increases over ré 
months, fell short of the high records, this apparent 
consistency being explained by the continued rise in ¢ 
prices of iron and steel commodities and the fact 

the gain in total values is due in part to increase: 
the exports of miscellaneous iron and steel prod 
including shells and unloaded shrapnel, which are 
embraced in the figures for tonnage commodities. 

The total exports of iron and steel products in Jar 
ary showed a gain as to values of 110 per cent « 
January, 1916, and advanced 18 per cent over the his 
record of September of last year. Tonnage commoditi 
gained 70 per cent over January, 1916, but though « 
ceeding the figures of the preceding three months, fe 
5.5 per cent short of the unprecedented record of last 
September. Shipments of machinery in January gained 
69 per cent over the same month a year ago and fell but 
2.8 per cent short of the high-water-mark reached last 
August. Shipments of machine tools made a notabk 
increase in January, exceeding by 158 per cent the ex 
ports of the same month a year ago and breaking al 
previous monthly records except those of May and Jun 
1916, falling 16 per cent short of May’s high total. 

For the seven months ended January, the total ex- 
ports of iron and steel surpassed by 101 per cent the 
corresponding period of 1916, which in turn exceeded 
any previous record by nearly 100 per cent. Shipments 
of tonnage commodities rose 52 per cent above the 
record for 1916, which was far in advance of any previ- 
ous corresponding period. Machinery gained 58 per 
cent and machine tools nearly 100 per cent over the 
seven months of 1916, which exceeded all previous 
records. 

The value of all shipments of iron and steel prod 
ucts in January, 1917, was $108,423,640 as compared 
with $51,643,807 for the same month of 1916 and $18,- 
053,421 for January, 1915. The highest previous record 
was made in September 1916 when the total value of 
the shipments -was $90,895,592. For the seven months 


Exports of Machinery 


Adding machines 
Air-compressing mac] er 
Brewers’ machinery 
Cash registers 

Parts of 
Cotton gins 
Cream separators 
Elevators and elevator 
Electric locomotives 


Gas engines, stationary 
Gasoline engines 
steam engines 
All other engines 
Parts of Sars 
Laundry mact ower 
All other 
Lawn mowers 
Metal-working macninery (1! 1ding ( \ f t iS) 


Meters, gas and water 

Milling machinery ir ; 

Mining machinery, oil-well 
All other 

Paper-mill machinery 

Printing presses ' 

Pumps and pumping 1 hine 

Refrigerating and 

Sewing machines 

Shoe machinery 

Sugar-mill machinery 

Textil machinery 

rypesetting machine 

Typewriting machines 

Windmills 





Wood-working machinery 
All other 

All other machinery and parts 
Total 


January —— Seven Months 
1916 1917 1916 19] 
$83,996 $142,286 $439,155 $851,2% 
61677 97.492 306,697 686,94 
1.370 1,205 19,605 §29 
85,515 124,452 732,603 156,867 
14.907 10,337 68,518 83 
7,582 9,362 38,565 74 
62.983 39,141 269,748 16 
94/99 179.358 785.799 1,187,8 
151,24 63,545 245,486 318 
10) 65.527 263,802 290 
751.404 1,626,990 4,423,507 8.420 
31 943,654 11,151,462 7,784 
273.97( 336,435 828,430 eyevs 
644,53 2,532,295 3,714,109 12 
619 88,004 155,443 S 
017 20,092 168,674 
R90 12.085 94,467 
{ ) 8.326.609 25,196,917 48,657,7¢ 
gn9 42.340 140,482 é 
SF 121,228 1,584,442 ot 
S04 109.246 657,531 L,oe 
14.398 1.048.087 3,767,605 1. 
6,649 149,733 573,419 1,09 
61.780 170.110 871,152 1,21 
87 12,665 2,519,361 3,98 
R83 84.749 430,484 4; 
$95,157 §22,552 3,092,705 3,3 
73,41 143,973 822.388 7 
0.24 932,278 4,902,091 8,45 
679 277,988 1,216,874 2,1 
19,328 96,977 325,808 ‘ 
706,347 1,151,104 4,654,166 6,83 
66.45 66,697 554,272 if 
689 38,876 171,288 -* 
0947 116.356 706,630 o 
800 811,622 16,625,014 24,8 
$14,324,426 $23,965,450 $92,518,708 $146,7 
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i January, 1917, the total was $604,574,281 as com- 
| with $300,977,402 for the same period of 1916 
155,107,704 in 1914 the largest previous total for 
eriod. 


Exports of Machinery 


ports of machinery in January were valued at 
5,450 as compared with $14,324,426 for the same 
of 1916. August still leads in the exports of ma- 
ry with a total of $24,657,597. Shipments of 
working machinery in January aggregated $8,- 
) as compared with $3,249,595 for the same month 
}. The record in exports of metal-working ma 

was made in May, 1916, when the total was 
Exports of machinery of all kinds for the 
1917, were valued at 


06. 


months ended January, 


I ) f Ire and § 
J uar Seven Months 
191¢ 1916, 191 
G I (;Tross Gross 
= I Tons Tons 
€ Ll $9,356 
9 S 2,01 4,075 
5 rm 5 e268 64 ] 30.601 
$ ve 8,066 0.9 114.431 
; 69 4 480 9 
n and steel 164 197 7329 664 
band iron 470 
without alloys 20 1,421 3,459 3,797 
el billets 64 162 229 8.543 
Ss ‘ l 8,42 10,596 
| plates f = 094 
ne piate é 444 18 
d 06 
1 4/( 194 29.633 


10,247 as compared with $92,518,708 for the cor- 
ling period of 1916, which was the record total 
his period. Details of the exports of machinery for 
ary, 1916, and 1917, and for the two seven months’ 
ds are given in the accompanying table 


Exports of Iron and Steel 


(he exports of iron and steel for which quantities 
given aggregated 608,286 gross tons in January, 
as compared with 357,121 tons in the same month 
116. Maximum exports of tonnage commodities 
recorded last September, when the total was 643,- 
ms. For the seven months ended January, 1917, 
ents aggregated 4,089,805 gross tons as compared 
697,224 tons for the same period of 1916. An 
table shows the exports for January 
the seven months ended January, as compared 


fy 


panying 


()] 


Imports of Iron and Steel 


imports of tonnage iron and steel in January 
i heavy gain over the same month a year ago, the 
se being due almost entirely to imports of scrap. 
inganese also appears as a substantially inde- 
item, having been segregated from “all other 
The total imports of tonnage iron and steel 
lary aggregated 40,191 tons as compared with 
ns for the same month of 1916. The imports 
seven months ended January, 1917, were 229,633 
tons as compared with 194,955 tons in 1916. The 
nying table shows the imports of tonnage com- 
for January, 1917, and for the seven months 
January as compared with 1916 w.L. Cc 


Barb Wire Exports Very Large 


ports of barb wire from the United States in 1916 
d the tremendous total of 418,882 gross tons, or 
rate of 34,907 tons per month. This total was 
twice that of 1915, which was 248,611 tons. The 
xports were five times those of 1913—a normal 
when they were 82,050 tons. In the last three 
s these exports have decreased, having been 23,- 
ns in November, 15,820 tons in December, and 
+ tons in January this year. The value of the 19153 
was $4,267,476, and of the 1916 exports $31,- 
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Smaller British Steel Exports 
British exports of iron and 
tively small proportions, even considering some of the 


war months of 1915 and 1916. In January, 1917, the 


steel are of compara- 


total, excluding iron ore but including scrap, was 01 
210,124 gross tons. While this exceeds the previous 
month—December, 1916, whose | was 158,609 tons 

the figures are the lowest otherwise since February, 
1915, when they were 198,804 tons. In fact, in August, 
1914, these exports were only 211,601 to The aver 
age for 1916 was 279,819 tons per mont! 

Pig-iron exports in January were 51,372 tons, of 
which France took 36,472 tons. In January, 1916, they 
were 70,313 tons, and the average for 1916 was 65,839 
tons per month. Ferroall exports, principally ferr« 
manganese, were 9829 tons in January, against 10,611 
tons per month in 1916 

Steel-bar exports January were mparatively 
small—26,293 tons—France taking 19,044 tons of this 
The rate 1916 was 51,429 tons per month, France ab 
sorbing 43,324 tons per month. Rail exports in 191¢ 


were only 4189 tons per month and the January, 1917 


The 


exports were at a greater rate, being 5935 tons 

shipments of tin plates in January were 16,515 tons, 
while the rate in 1916 was 26,809 tons per month Che 
outgo of galvanized sheets was at a still lower rate i 


January—3501 tons 
in 1916. 

Imports continue to 
12.974 tons, excludin 
This total compares with 
and with a monthly rate 
was only two-thirds of 
of blooms, 
12,178 tons 
were only 
tons of the latter. 
tons 
month in 1916 


ompared with 9767 tons per mont} 


decline. In January, 1917, they 
g ore but including rap 
45,119 tons in December, 1916, 
1916 of 72,740 tons, 


the 1915 rate. 


were 1ror 


which 
The importations 
1916 were at the rate of 
per month, but in January this year they 
The United States furnished 
Steel ingot imports were only 


ymparing with 149 


billets and slabs in 


tons. 
5536 
569 in January, « 


tons per 


Lake Superior Iron Ore in 1916 


Lake Superior iron-ore shipments by mines in 1916, 
the Jron Trade Review. were 66,658,466 
tons as compared with 47,272,751 tons in 1915. This 
is an increase of 19,385,715 tons, or 41.01 per cent. The 
increase in 1915 over 1914 was 44.43 per cent. The all 
rail shipments were 1,924,268 tons or double those in 
1915 which were 953,947 tons. The 
shipments of 64,734,198 tons were give 
AGE, Dec. 21, 1916. 


according to 


t Lake 
in THE IRON 
The shipments by ranges for four 


season’s otal 


years were as follows in gross tons 
Marq 16. 
M > 4 t { ‘ ‘ ‘ ' { 
lesab } f f 
l Hy lf 
The 1916 shipments establish a record, the nearest 
approach having been in 1913 when the total was 49 
947,116 tons. Nor have the all hipments ever beer 
as large as last year. The next largest rail shipments 
were 1,052,173 tons in LY06 


For the fifth consecutive yeal the ndagent com 


panies forwarded from the Lake Superior district more 
than those of the United States Steel Corporation. I) 
1916 they shipped 52.48 per cent of the total against 
52.37 per cent in 1915. This is the largest since the 


yrmed. Last year the Corpora 


Steel Corporation was f 
31,673,131 tons or 47.52 


tion’s shipments were : per cent 


which is this company’s lowest record, the highest hav 
ing been 56 per cent both in 1907 and 1908 

The Mesaba range’s shipments were, of urse, the 
largest at 42,525,612 tons last year or 65.80 per cent 
of the total. This compares with 29,756,689 tons 
62.95 per cent in 1915. The Cuyuna range’s contri 
tion to the total continues to grow. In 1916 it was 
1,716,218 tons compared with 1,136,11 tons in 1915, 


when the total exceeded 1,000,000 tons for the first time 
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NEW REGENERATOR CHECKERS 










N AGE March 8, 


frictional area of the brick, as well as the fact 
the tapering cross-section of the flues tends to 
the flow of the large volume of gas that initially 






- -4 101 r y ; . - . . ‘ . 
Orth Design Providing Enlarged Flues at Top enter the flues at the far side. Channeling, 
and Larger Surface pointed out, is therefore much reduced. 
The condition which conspicuously detracts 
Changes in the arrangement of the brickwork of the best possible regenerator operation, and is 
the checkerwork of open-hearth furnace regenerators limiting factor in the life of the regenerator, is 
to effect more efficient operation are of comparatively filling up of the flues with dust carried over fron 
recent undertaking. An instance of this is found in furnace by the gases. In the upper portion of the 
the system of regenerator checkers devised by Frank particularly those of standard design, the temper 
Orth, Indiana Harbor, Ind., who also has been respon- of the gas as it impinges on the checkerwork 
sible for improvements in the construction of open- high, it is emphasized, that the dust is burned t 
hearth roofs brick, and yields stubbornly, if at all. to the flue ck 
The accompanying cross-sections show an arrang‘ ing undertaken at intervals in the life of the reg: 
ment of er built into a chamber of standard ator. On the ground that the adhesion of the du 
dimensions. The scheme has also been worked out for the brick depends upon both the velocity of the ga 
2% x 4% x 9-in. bricks. Whereas the vertical flues its temperature, the deposition of dust on the four 
in the standard regenerators are of uniform cross five upper tiers of brick is disproportionately he 
ection from top to bottom, the Orth .checker flues are and here occurs the sharpest check to the velocity 
of large area at the top, or hot-gas end, but are reduced the cas. 
in area in four successive stages toward the bottom, With large entrances to the flues that present 
= ir 
1 7 = 
j 
8 Rit a ff a j 4 - 
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CHECKER WORK OF OPEN-HEARTH FURNACE REGENERATOR OF 10! x 4! X 4145-IN. BRICK 

Tr ita horizont a oO ‘ iir chambe OVE the } nd 120 sq. ft before service and after the dust 
tius 14 ! t Tr ul flue opening ( tructed ‘ ulation respectively These figures for an Orth 
ir he ordinary wa s 1 | t. before serv 1 after regenerat of 9x 4% x 2%-in. brick are 250 and 109 sq. ft. for 
l dust accumul is As here oO! ed, tl the prim \ eating tlues before service and after 14% in dust 
tot rea of flue o gz n t primar h g structure, mul on respectively The details indicate the reductior 
upper sectior is / sq. ft. before ser, ifter 1 ji t) flues from the dust 
dust imulat 6 sq TI lue I the lows 
where they are smallest. These four stages are indi maximum lateral cooling surface per unit of flue depth 
cated as the “primary heating structure” and the “sec- in the upper tiers, burning of dust on the brick is thus 


ondary heating structure 
section, and lower section.” 
The conditions for which this modified 
is offered a remedy are well known. 
hot gases enter the regenerator 
the top they naturally travel along the as 
possible, turning down through the flues first at the 
far side and filling back through the nearer flues only 
as the adjustment of pressures in the regenerator, due 
largely to the filling up of the flues with dust 
This is the common “channeling” 
efficiency of the regenerator is greatly reduced in the 
early period of its operation, only a part of the heat- 
ing surface being in most effective contact with the 
gases. The Orth regenerator flues, by reason of their 
very much larger openings as compared with standard 
flues, catch and divert, it is figured, a much larger pro- 
portion of the gas it flows the top. The 


upper section, intermediate 
arrangement 
As the dust 
end of 


far as 


laden at 


top 


one 


, compels. 
because of which the 


as across 


reasons in detail include less retardation of the velocity 
of the gas by the larger aperture and the decreased 


minimized, and there is a larger aperture to be eventu- 
ally closed up by dust accumulation. The result claimed 
is that a larger proportion of the dust in the gas pass¢ 
through the flues of the regenerator to the stack while 
that dust which adheres to the bricks is to a much | 
extent burned on, and may be more completely remove’ 


s 


es 


by cleaning. 
When the regenerators. are reversed and the coo! 
gas or air entering at the bottom passes up through 


the flues and out at the top to the furnace, the more 
distribution of dust accumulations in the Orth 
flues at the lower end, as well as the reduced aggregate 
accumulation, is found to moderate the channeling of 
the 


even 


cool gas. 

The statistical statements presented with the 4 
companying cross-sectional drawings show that as com- 
pared with 14,180 sq. ft. of radiation in the standard 


chamber brickwork, constructed with 4% x 4% x 10’8- 
in. brick, the Orth checkers using the same size Dr *k 
contain 16,113 sq. ft. of radiation, while when ng 
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x 4% x 9-in. brick they contain 17,970 sq. ft. Other 
parative data is also offered showing that the area 
flue opening in the standard flue after 1 in. or 1% 
f dust has accumulated is relatively much smaller 
n the like case as applied to the Orth checkerwork 


Book Reviews 


ciples of Labor Legislation. By John R. Commons 
nd John B. Andrews. Pages 464, 5 x 7% in. Pub- 
hed by Harper & Brothers, New York. Price $2 
hn R. ‘Commons, professor of political economy, 
of Wisconsin and former member Industria! 
Wisconsin and a 
Commission on Industrial Relations, and 
B. Andrews, secretary of the American Associa 
r Labor Legislation, are joint authors of this his 
and descriptive account of 


ersity 
ission of member of the recent 


states 


the legal, social and 


phases of labor legislation. In summing u 
problem which must be faced and comparing 
nary contract with the contract to labor, th 
say that the wage bargain “is a_ bargair 


volves not only wages but also hours of labor, 
health, 
Unemployment is 


accidents and 


failure te 


ind fatigue, safety and 


ven life itself 


ich a bargain; immigration, child labor, educa 
, 7 

yn labor, collective bargaining, etc., are cor 

which determine the bargaining power of the 


ind “it is because a large class of people have 


depend permanently, not on their property or 


rces, but on these bargains with property owners, 
or legislation has significance.”” The authors 
the gradual encroachment of society on individua 


d deal in full with the due process of law guar 
tained in the constitution, the division of powe1 
etwer the Federal and State governments and the 
wel relegated to the executive, legislatur: ind ju 
levelopment of the labor problem 1s traced fron 
is of master and servant to the relation of em 
nd employes This i opment 1s describec 
the general heading of individual bargaining 
ide servile labor, indentured service. ap 
I p, etc., the positio! of the laborer as creditor 
nd competitor and his legal aid 


third chapter deals with collective bargaining, 
g the law of conspiracy, mediation by the gov 
coercion bv the vovernment ind inions of 


ment employees. 
remaining chapters are concerned with the 
wage, hours of labor, unemployment, safety 
th, various forms of insurance, and ad 
ol Each of these subjects is developed fron 
viewpoints A select 
bibliography and a table of cases cited aré ap 
The volume is substantially a text and refer 
ok for the student and 


social 


al, social and economic 


general reader. 


Unified Accounting Methods for Industrials. By Cli: 
E. Woods. Pages 466, 554 x 8% in.; numerous 
rts, graphs and forms. Published by The Ronald 

ess Company, New York. Price $5. 
interesting feature of this the general! 
efficiency management which occupies the first 
the book. As the author says, it is sometimes 

ie to picture a house before building it, and a de 

of how the manager goes about his work and 
he accomplishes is of great value in introducing to 
dent or general reader the complex factors which 

e directed scientifically. The work is written for 

ecutive, engineer and accountant, who together 

sponsible for the general efficiency of a manage- 
system. The author writes, “There are somewhere 

100,000 manufacturing concerns in this country 
whose methods of handling the same industrial 

ms are as diversified as are the things they 

and the men who make them.” The system re- 
“gambling” with inventions, obsolete materials, 


work is 


ment, new superintendents, foremen and workmen 
finally in meeting his competitor’s price who in 
s doing exactly the same thing, with the result 
they both fail. 
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The author tells of specific cases of plants which 
have been reorganized and of the savings and gains 
which resulted. He points out that a entific method 
must be dominated by a manufacturing and not a sales 
policy. An analysis of the bala: heet is made fron 
the standpoint of the financier, executive manage! 
\ pay day four times a month instead of once a week is 


suggested to save clerical labor. 


Chapter 8 takes into consideration the analyzing and 
grouping of machine tool equipment, including operatior 
and motion studies. Some ninety-five ! lustrat 
ing the context are grouped in the f the boo 
The volume gives a clear and interesting exposition of 
the subject, is carefully ed and neatly ra 
Export Trade Directory.—Compiled er the Iper 

vision of B. Olney Hough, editor Ame nm E 
pe e? Pages raf { } I b> tne 
Johnston Export Publishing Compa Battery 
Place, New York Ci Price $ 

The fifth edit ‘ tnis erence c I the 
export trade keeps pace with the i ea in the 
foreign business of the United Stat the book ha 
been revised and enlarged 50 pe t and now l 
cludes over 2000 firms. The direct of export me! 
chants, manufacturers’ agents, foreig exchange 
banke rs, fo eign f ght wardel tea p | Ics 
etc... has bee brought ip to ite and the means of 
approach to this field by manufacturers and others 
desirous of increasing their export bu has beer 
facilitated by giving lists of export houses cl fied 
iccording to good hipped in cuit ited and 

y the additio1 é ide ratir ( mportant 
houses nich 1s i featu pe at Ss < 
shippit r routes t re narket arrar 1 tor easy 
reference, the locati of A ! ils abroad and 
of reign consul n ti Ur S é ire ¢ 
aid in the direct handling of foreigr é In cor 
nection wit! ne exp [ Ise ne il yt it est 

shment, address t none numbe1 1aaress 

odes used, list of brancl and the foreign n 

ods exported or imported, et , are 

Manufacturing Costs and Accounts By A. Har 
Church Pages 447, 5% x 9 in.; strations, 139 
Published by the McGraw-H B ( pa | 
New York. Price $5 

The author’s obj prese th ide f 

t accounting a simple ew or the rene?! tructure 
of t accounts, the why ind where re rather thar i 
le ed description of speci! ysten \ shart} e is 
drawn between the mar ement ol unt y and 
administration, the latter pnase not ne «ae t vith 

th volume 

In adopting a cost system the questio o be taker 

author’s review, are the use 


nto consideration, in the 
; the direct lab« the ex 


material and r and 


pense incurred. This method of questioning would re 
sult in the adoption of a machine-rate system and the 
elimination in most cases of systems in which labor 
and expense are averaged. The advisability of keeping 


the cost of manufacturing a product and the cost of se 
ing it completely separate is touched upon in a chapter 
The solution of the diff 


arising from the over-lapping of 


on sales and selling expense. 
culty 
ments must be provided by 

the time devoted to factory business is separate 
that devoted to selling The work of 
spondents, clerks and bookkeepers should be 


classified and the duties of the president and adminis 
divided as closely 


these depart 


ome mechanism whereby 
fron 
business corre 


minutely 


trative officers should be 
“The secret of correct cost keeping,” 
“is departmentalization.” Mr. Church’s 
interest in this use is “a charge made to production for 
the use of capital.” The author prefers to include i: 
the interest charges on all buildings, plants and 
equipment, especially when using the machine-rate 
method, although he calls attention to the fact that 
many authorities disagree with him. 

The third part of the book includes a series of arti 
cles primarily applicable to machine shops. Writing on 
idle machines the author points out that the foreman 
should have at his command statements of the earnings 


as possible 
the author, 
definition for 


says 


cost 
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and working time day by day for each machine, in order 
that a non-producing machine may be easily detected. 
This part of the book deals concisely with the nature 
of reports and returns for foremen, superintendents and 
executives. The author has prepared his book with 
great care. 


Modern Shop Practice. Pages 2300, 5% x 8 in., in six 
volumes; 2500 illustrations; sixth edition, revised 
and enlarged. Published by American Technical 
Society, Chicago. Price $17.80. 

This work is a comprehensive cyclopedia of shop 
tools and methods. Innumerable topics are touched, 
many of them very tersely, much dependence being had 
on the many illustrations. Necessarily, many subjects 
on which books could be written are dismissed with a 
paragraph conveying but a general idea. Howard Mon- 
roe Raymond, dean of engineering, Armour Institute of 
Technology, is editor-in-chief of the work, to which 
twenty-three men eminent in their respective fields con- 
tributed as authors or collaborators, while over thirty 
authorities additional were consulted. How inclusive 
is the scope of the cyclopedia is indicated by the titles 
of the volumes, as follows: Machine Shop Practice, 
Production, Manufacturing; Management, Metallurgy, 
Welding, Die-Stamping; Tool-Making, Jigs-Fixtures, 


Tool Design, Dies-Gages; Foundry Work, Molding, 
Casting, Forging; Pattern-Making, Mechanical Draw- 


ing; Machine Drawing, Auto Work, Index. 

The basic idea of the work is that the skilled me- 
chanic of to-day is a specialist, and that he needs a 
standard reference work to assist him in shop lines with 
which he is not familiar. Even the common hand-tools 
of the machinist are described and illustrated, prelim- 
inary to the description of the operation of the com- 
plicated modern machine tools. Many helpful sugges- 
tions are contained for those seeking to improve pro- 
duction methods. For the student each volume contains 
review questions. 


Selling Your Services. Published by the Sales Service 
Company, New York. Pages about 100, 5% x 8 in 
Price $1. 

“Selling Your Services” applies methods of selling 
to the seeking of a job. The authors write from per- 
sonal experience, having followed the methods outlined 
in obtaining their own positions, and they claim they 
have had the opportunity to observe how badly the 
average applicant handles his case. Some kind of em- 
ployment as a definite anchorage and an inventory of 
personal qualifications are held to be prerequisites for 
seeking a job. Methods of locating openings and of 
obtaining interviews, letter forms and suggestions for 
attracting and renewing the employer’s attention oc- 
cupy the greater part of an attractively arranged 
volume. 


Poor’s “Manual of Railroads” (fiftieth annual num- 
ber) has just been issued, and is the first 1917 manual 
offered to the public. It contains statements of com- 
panies for the ‘year ended June 30, 1916, and also all 
important information furnished the compilers up to the 
time of going to press. A prominent feature shows the 
margin of safety over interest and dividend require- 
ments of individual stocks and bonds. No opinion of 
value is given, but all the essential facts appear from 
which an opinion may be formed. The bond revisions 
for 1917 are very much enlarged and improved, as com- 
pared with those of the previous issues. The fiftieth 
annual number is believed by the compilers to be the 
most useful volume of the series, and they aim to have 
it made a part of the equipment of every financial in- 
stitution and investment house. 


Safety in connection with cranes has been made the 
subject of the fourth bulletin of the National Safety 
Council under its “Safe Practices” series. Besides cov- 
ering the general construction of a crane from the 
safety standpoint and enumerating at length the rules 
which should be observed in crane operation, the bul- 
letin carries some drawings of cranes properly safe- 
guarded and illustrates standard methods of signaling 
to the crane operator. 
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Donner Steel Company’s Report 


The first annual report of the Donner Steel 
pany, Inc., Buffalo, for the period ended Dec. 31, 
shows net earnings of $1,166,058.41. A 7 per 
dividend totaling $149,226.42 was declared on the 
ferred stock of $2,500,000. On Dec. 26, 1916, a sp 
meeting of stockholders authorized an increas: 
capital stock to $9,000,000, making a total of $6,00 
preferred and $5,000,000 common. The statement 
mitted by W. H. Donner, president, presents the fo 
ing income account: 


Total net earnings after expenses incident to 
operations, including ordinary repairs and 
maintenance (approximately $293,000) and 


$1,166, 


interest on bonds of subsidiary companies.... 


Less 


Provision for GOprecimtioni. coi .ccs cteccevses 350,2 

Interest on bonds and floating debt.......... 119.1 
Net income .... j bis a tie e:6 6 eal ars 696, 

*Preferred dividend ; > _ 149,2 
Carried to surplus..... ‘ ie kaw ate ae $547 


*At the rate of 7 per cent per annum from respective 
iyment for stock to Dec. 31, 1916. 


The consolidated balance sheet, as of Dec. 31, 1! 
is as follows: 


Assets 


estate, buildings, equipment, etc......... $8,141 
charge 
n ts for advance mining royalties, un- 

expired insurance, etc. . a 38 


yments on account of Tonawanda plant... 4 
y t ,ccot 
| ¢ rie 2,( - 
Cas] 34 
Accou S eceivable 1,08 
Lo $11 bi 


Liabilities 


Preferred stock $2,500,006 
Common stock paces oes eeensess cose 2,500,000.00 
First mortgage bonds ($5,000,000 authorized 2,500,000 
Bonds of Donner Steamship Company....... ; 92,000 
irrent liabilities 
ROORES DEVGRES: aoc 0kass oc bs ewerieues 1,117,465.9 


Bills payable se. 
Bond interest accrued 
Preferred dividend 
fund 
For relining furnaces, extraordinary repairs, 

oe a eye : 53.062.97 


Surplus (earned) 547,462.97 


eee eee 2,200,000.00 
sn’ ee oes 10,416.6¢ 
int ones Oe CeeuN 149,226.42 


Reserve 


Total $11,670,234 

With regard to the seven open-hearth furnaces, th 
second blast furnace and the finishing mills now being 
built, President Donner says: “It is expected that two 
of the new open-hearth furnaces will be in operation in 
March, 1917, the new blast furnace in April and the 
plate mill in May. With the orders on hand and the 
demand for steel products practically assured through 
1917, these improvements should add materially to the 
profits. It is an exceedingly difficult time to secure 
machinery and construction materials. The remaining 
open-hearth furnaces and mills will be completed and 
put in operation as rapidly as possible.” 


Technical Journals Consolidate 


A consolidation of technical publications in Chicago 
has been made under the International Trade Press, 
Inc., which includes the Electrical Review and Western 
Electrician, the Electrical Blue Book and the Cement 
World. C. A. Tuppe. is president, Lyman A. Sisley, 
secretary-treasurer and Charles W. Price, vice-pres! 
dent. The latter will have charge of the corporation's 
Eastern business with headquarters at 13 Park Row, 
New York. 


The U. T. Hungerford Brass & Copper Company, 
whose main office and warehouse are in the Hungerford 
Building, Lafayette, White and Franklin Streets, New 
York, has opened a warehouse in Baltimore, at Lom- 
bard and South Streets, where a complete stock f 
immediate shipment will be carried of brass, coppe!: 
bronze, German silver and other metals in various 
forms. It is believed that the Baltimore warehouse 


will furnish an appreciated opportunity for buyers 
such products in the Southern States. 








Corporation Makes Vigorous Defense 


Brief Fully Reviews Allegations of the Govern- 
ment—Discusses Gary Dinners and Pools—Declares 


© 


Prices Have Not Been 
The brief of the United States Steel Corporation 
dissolution suit was filed in the Supreme Court of 
nited States at Washington, March 3, by Richard 
ndabury, Cordenio A. Severance, Raynal C. Boll- 
ind David A. Reed, counsel. It is a volume of 
pages, and discusses at length all the important 
involved. 
[he petition in this case was filed Oct. 26, 1911, 
st the Steel Corporation and 12 of its constituent 
ies, charging violation of the Federal anti-trust 
d asking for injunction, dissolution and general 
After the filing of an elaborate answer by the 
tion, the case was referred to an examiner and 
ing of testimony continued at intervals from 
1912, until March 27, 1914. The testimony and 
fill 57 printed volumes containing 15,927 pages. 
e was heard by Circuit Judges Buffington, 
Hunt and Woolley, and after six months’ 
ration the judges filed opinions. While 
ered in their conclusions on some of the points 
and united in criticising the Steel Corpora- 
with its competitors in the so-called 
nner movement inaugurated during the panic of 
were unanimous in finding that the Steel 
on was not and never had been a monopoly, 
never attempted to restrain trade except by 
ation with its competitors and that such at- 
had been abandoned. They consequently united 
lecree dismissing the petition. From that decree 
resent appeal is taken. 
The brief discusses the meanings of the terms 
olize” and “restraint of trade” as used in the 
trust act, and as established in the leading cases on 
ibject, quoting at length from important decisions 
holding that it cannot in reason be said that a 
nation of manufacturing concerns whose percent- 
production did not exceed 50.1 and whose acqui- 
of raw material supply did not exceed its reason- 
requirements, and did not approach to monopoly, 
necessarily have operated to restrain trade or in 
itself must necessarily have amounted to a 
oly or an attempt at monopolization. Among 
cisions quoted is the opinion of the court in the 
an Tobacco Company case, in which the judges 
hat wrongful purpose and illegal combination 
verwhelmingly established and described the 
of conduct intended to drive competitors out of 
ld and to monopolize the tobacco industry. The 
olds that the contention of the Government that 
ippression of competition is undue whenever the 
nation controls units which together occupy a 
nderant position in a given industry, and this 
it regard to the intentions of those who from it 
after conduct of the combination, is not tenable. 
rief asserts that in no case has the acquisition 
reentage as small as that acquired by the Steel 
ration been held in and of itself to evidence an 
intent. It is declared that in the Standard Oil, 
o and Reading cases the percentages of business 
d or controlled were very much greater than in 
esent case, yet wrongful intent was not held to be 
by that fact alone, but by other circumstances. 


= 


two 


olning 


Were Prices Controlled? 


s claimed in the Government’s brief that the fall 
es in 1896 and 1897 was due to normal competi- 
ynditions; that the rise in prices in 1898-1900 was 
by the formation of the companies afterward 
red by the Steel Corporation; that their control of 
began to wane, and that the corporation was 

| to restore it. The brief dwells at great length 
his subject, and while admitting that a sharp in- 
in prices followed shortly after the organization 
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and 


Are Not Controlled 


of some of the asserts that it is 
not correct to say that the low prices of 


result of 


constituent companies 
1896-7 were the 
normal competitive conditions, or that the in- 
creases in 1898-9 were the result of the organization of 
these companies, for the earlier period was one of great 
industrial depression and the later period one of cor 
sponding exaltation All the allegations made by the 
Government in connection with the organization of the 
corporation are reviewed, and it is asserted that there 
is nothing to show or even tending to show any purpos¢ 


to monopolize or restrain trade 


Turning to the consideration of the question whether 
intent to monopolize or restrain trad shown by the 
ifter nduct of the Steel Corporation, the brief ex 
imin¢e e prac es of tl rporat i shows what 
he corporation has done towar iccomplis! he 

ts i hick t wa oO I ed \mor the cco 
plishments are cited ect ‘ Tected t mar 
ture and distribution of st products: d opment of 
the steel trade generally, and development of foreign 
trade. The brief also discusses tl rporation’s treat 
ment of competitor ind examines and 1ote from the 
testimony of ompetito! mcernil Ll lealin 
Recurring to the subject of prices, the brief say “Dis 
regarding general business conditions, and the rise and 
fall of demand for steel produ he ( ment treat 
each ebb of prices a ire evidence of a renascence of 
competition and each flow as sure evidence of restraint 
of trade. It treats the savage commercial warfare dur 


ing the acute depression of 1897 and 1898 as a standard 
of desirable conditions of 
that standard it sets in 
vailed during short, 


life of 


normal business, and against 
contrast the prices that pre 
arbitrarily selected periods in the 

It neglects to point out 
that during those two earlier years the prices of steel, 
as well as of general commodities, 


the Steel Corporation. 


were lower than ever 
before or ever again in the history of the country. And 
it disregards all of the proof in respect to general com- 
modity prices, which show that the purchasing power of 


steel—the ratio of its price to the price of general 
commodities—was lower when this action was com- 


menced than ever before without any exception.” 


The Gary Dinners 
Pools before and after 1901, structural, plate and 


steel shafting associations, Gary dinners and Gary com- 
mittees are discussed at length and it argued that 
there is nothing in the conduct of the Steel Corporation 
to justify the charges made by the government. In the 
Government’s petition it stated that the Govern- 
ment did not claim that merely assembling and mutually 
exchanging information and declaration of purpose 
amounted to an agreement or combination in restraint 
of trade. “In the court below,” says the brief, “the 
government succeeded in persuading the judges that the 
manufacturers at the Gary dinner meetings went fur- 
ther than merely to exchange information and announce 
prices, and that they actually reached understandings, 
although informally, on the subject of prices. But as 
all the judges agreed that such understandings, instead 
of evidencing power, evidenced the want of it, the Gov- 
ernment now faces about and instead of claiming, un- 
derstandings’ insists that the corporation simply led the 
other manufacturers to adopt and maintain its own 
prices, and that the significance of this consists not in 
its illegality, but in the way in which it illustrates the 
overshadowing influence of the combination in the entire 
steel industry. 

“That the corporation did not lead or influence its 
competitors to follow its prices for except a few months 
after the panic of 1907, even to maintain their own,” 
says the brief, “is conclusively shown by the uncontra- 
dicted testimony of a multitude of witnesses 


was 


More- 
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over, we deny that mere influence or leadership is made 
a crime by the anti-trust act or a test by which the vio- 
lation of its provisions is to be determined. By what 
standard is such leadership or influence to be measured? 
How great must it become before it ceases to be a virtue 
and becomes a vice?” 

In conclusion, the brief refers to the policy of the 
Steel Corporation in keeping the public and the Govern- 
ment fully informed as to its course of conduct and as 
to its policies and, relying on the apparent approval of 
the Government and the public, has gone on spending 
hundreds of millions of dollars in the development of its 
lomestic and foreign trade to the advantage of its em- 
ployees, its customers and the general public and with- 
out injury to its competitors or others, while over 150, 
000 persons have 
included among whom art 


invested their savings in its stock, 
50,000 of its employees. 

“It is not necessary,” says the brief, “to claim that 
these circumstances worked an estoppel against the 
government, but we do claim that they indicate a con 
temporaneous judgment in favor of the integrity of the 
organization and management of the Steel Corporation 
by those whose duty it was to judge, and that such judg 
ment ought not to be this late date, after 
rights of so important a character have grown up in re- 
liance and 


some 


overturned at 


upon it, except for the most cogent per 
Suasive reasons.” 
Magnesioferrite—Artificial Austrian Magnesite 
Austrian magnesite has been generally conceded as 
unsurpassed for refractory purposes in steel metal 
lurgy, and no other deposits have thus far been found 
which seem to possess the same physical or even chem- 





ical characteristics. Its loss to the American steel in 
dustry because of the war has been a serious one it 
volving many difficulties in securing a proper material, 
either as brick or otherwise, for furnace linings. After 
aleining it is said I mut 5 to 10 per cent ol 
yxide of iron which seems to bestow some of the un 
sual properti n it. Sor i 1 magnesioferrite 
re. 

Attempts to reprod imitate this natural com 
yound have been mai y \ process has been patented 

C. B. Stowe, Stowe & Fuller Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, for making this mineral synthetically from nat- 
iral magnesite pr: re from iron. Rolling 
mill scale or iron ore is added to this together with 
enough water to give it the consistency of mud. This 
is then molded and baked until it is hard enough to be 
‘apable of stacking in a kiln, where it is baked to drive 
off the carbonic acid gas and water, causing the iror 
to unite with the magnesia. The temperature employed 


is between the melting points of Nos. 11 and 19 Seger 
cones and it is maintained for hr. One 


irning 


from 36 to 48 


does not complete the 


process, two and even 


three being necessary before proper brick result. Be 
fore each burning the material is broken up and 
ground; when crushed it is suitable as grain bulk fo 
inings of open-hearth or electric furnaces after the 


first baking, according to the 


India’s Manganese Ore Exports 


Manganese ore exports from India for the fiscal yea 
1915-16 were 472,563 gross tons, against 440,590 tons in 
the previous fiscal year. The United Kingdom 
380,967 tons, or over 80 per cent, of the last fiscal year’s 
227,281 tons, or 51 per cent of the prs 
vious year’s total. The exports to the former principal 
customers, the United States and France, were reduced 
26,103 tons and 26,326 tons to 47,400 tons 20,000 
tons respectively. These data are from the Review of 
the Trade of India in 1915-16 by the Director of 
tistics. 


too} 


total, against 


and 


Sta 


The new open-hearth steel 
Iron & Mining Company, Ashland, Ky., has begun op- 
erations. The first day’s run was of 48 tons. Delays in 
receiving equipment and material mean that some time 
will elapse before rolling operations begin. 


plant of the Ashland 
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BRITISH STEEL INDUSTRY 


Plant Expansion and Electric Steel—Gre, «; 


Latitude in Sulphur and Phosphorus 


Reviewing the British steel industry for 191' 
London Times emphasizes the following imp 
phases, laying stress on the new plant extension 
equipment in the following: 

Some of the new works which have been put in 
ation recently will challenge comparison with the 
that the United States or Germany can show. I: 
reconstruction of existing works the same complete 
cess was not possible, but much was done by the in 
lation of new machinery and the adoption of fresh la 
saving devices to raise output to a higher level. T 
things are likely to prove of great advantage in fut 
trading. It is already evident that the iron and 
industry has entered a new era, and no doubt the gr 
manufacturing machine which has been created f 
special purpose can be applied to ordinary needs. 

A technical development concerns the employment 
improved methods for casting sound ingots, of which t} 
Hadfield process is an outstanding example. It is stat 
that by the use of this and other methods which |} 
been recently introduced, not only is the quality of 
steel improved, but the percentage of discard f) 
ingots materially reduced. 


Progress in Electric Steel 


Another subject which attracted a good deal of att 
tion was the gradual adoption in British Steel-makin, 
of the electric furnace, which even in Sheffield has fou 
considerable application. It is understood that the nun 
ber of such furnaces now in operation is about 45, of 
which 25 are of the Heroult type, while 10 are the 
Electro-Metals (the Grénwall-Dixon in the United 
States) furnaces. Others in use are the Stassano, the 
Snyder, the Rennerfelt and the Stobie. 

One of the subjects which excited interest during the 
year was the question of specifications for steels 
made for government requirements. Some authorities, 
among whom Dr. J. E. Stead figured prominently, urged 
that greater latitude should be allowed in specifications 
particularly with reference to the permitted percentages 
of phosphorus and sulphur. For certain classes of she 
steel it was claimed that output would be increased an 
the material give equally satisfactory results in servicé 
f higher percentages of phosphorus, ranging up t 
0.07 or more per cent, were sanctioned. The figure 
0.04 per cent was rigidly insisted upon in the earlie! 
stages of the war, though lately the permissible amount 
of phosphorus in certain steel was in 

reased to 0.06 per cent. 


past 


classes of shell 


Expansion in Research Work 


The institutions associated with the industry have 
given indications that they are alive to the need for u! 
dertaking research work in various directions. The lead 
is being taken by the Iron and Steel Institute, which, 
with the object of focusing attention on subjects r 
quiring investigation, has formed five technical con 
The first of these is concerned with ores, fuels 
and refractories; the second with blast-furnace pra 
tice; the third with the manufacture of steel and ferr 
alloys and their mechanical treatment; the fourth with 
iron and steel foundry practice; and the fifth with meta! 
lurgy, chemistry and physics. In connection with r 
fractories some progress has already been made, steps 
having been taken to form a committee drawn fron 
representatives of the Iron and Steel Institute, Insti 
tution of Gas Engineers, the Faraday Society and the 
Ceramic Society. 


mittees., 


The Seattle Construction & Dry Dock Company. 
Seattle, has secured an order for six 7500-ton 
cargo steamships to be constructed for the Cunard Lin: 
All machinery, including motive, auxiliary and cargo, 
will be built by the Seattle plant. The vessels wil! > 
equipped with 2500-hp. engines. Delivery will start 
April, 1918, and will follow at the rate of one a month 
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MIDVALE STEEL REPORT 


irst Annual Report of the Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance Company Shows Large Earnings 


The first annual report of the Midvale Steel & 
nance Company gives a comprehensive description 
the properties which have been combined in this cor- 
tion, which was organized under the laws of Del- 
Oct. 5, 1915. Its subsidiary companies by full 
ownership are Worth Brothers Company, Wil 
ton Steel Company, Union Coal & Coke Company, 
ngton Arms Company (of Delaware) and Buena 
Iron Company, while the subsidiaries by control- 
stock ownership are Cambria Steel Company and 
ale Steel Company. Their operations for the 
ee months ended Dec. 31, 1915, resulted in a surplus 
$1,441,886. The report gives the following statement 
ncome of the company and its subsidiaries for the 
ended Dec. 31, 1916: 

















y f | t w . 7ILS.SIA \ 
on SS7.1 s 
606.017 
charges, interest paid, et 188,904.40 
Steel & Ordnance Company bond interest 1,816,735.57 
iry companies bond interest , . 269,395.87 
unteed dividend on Cambria Iron stock (11 
nths) ‘ 310,493 
ovo is 
tT premiu = Stocth S \ = 
( as nd ¢« granizat ? Xp Ss ; he 
rnines 7 OOF 
‘ lep 60 f 
x r ti r 1olt : 214.7 j 
. . o . 
e consolidated balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 1916, 
follows: 
isse 
$11,828,915.7 
cccounts 14,531,893 
yments on ores purecl sed. etc 6,839,214.7 
ns receivable & G7 3 80 
securities 75,821.49 
s 685 
; 4 ol 
pla (including propert unde 
ise from Cambria Iron Com mv) 1 708,932.93 
harges $67,562.58 
fund as ‘ ‘ 0.7 
e914 { a7 
Liabilit i¢ 
lites ina unpaid I rotis re 
ved o1 contracts 
iscellaneous 
ns payable 
ests in subsidiar ympanies i, 
d stock*® ‘ 
mortgage indebtedness of Midvale 
a rv compat { S77, 000.01 
ssued 10 O00 000 OF 
depreciatior ind mine xhaust 8.054.068 
“contingencies and miscellaneous 3.059.599 
Dex 51, 1916 $33.656,.610.4 
epreciation charged 
ind plant ccount 15.000,000.00 
s 656.610.4 
$214.845,4 17 
the 999-vear lease referred to Cambria | 
is a part of the rental thereunder, agrees to 5 
sum equal to 4 per cent on the p \ ‘ 
stock of Cambria Iron Compar 


reat deal of new construction was provided for 
some of which is still in progress. The most 
tant part of these improvements are as follows: 
a Steel Company, one blast furnace completed 
in course of construction and two additional 
iearth furnaces; Worth Brothers Company, one 
al blast furnace, eight additional open-hearth 
es, one blooming mill, special forge department 
10 furnaces, 5 hydraulic presses, etc.; Midvale 
Company, a projectile machine shop equipped with 
60 machine tools and auxiliaries, extensions to 
wheel plant, extension to armor tempering plant, 
forging plant and several additions to machine 
Wilmington Steel Company (the old Diamond 
Steel Company) overhauled in practically every 
tment. 
ym the accompanying remarks by President 
im E. Corey the exact facts are learned with 
1 to the rifle contracts with the British Govern- 
These contracts were entered into under normal 
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conditions and under circumstances promising large 
profit. But, owing to the enormous and unexpected 
demand which suddenly developed for skilled labor, 


materials and machinery, all calculations were 
ranged, with the result that substantially all manufac 
turers of arms were involved in the 
abnormal! conditions thus produced. Further, the Lee- 
Enfield rifles had not been standardized and difficulties 
were encountered by all companies which had entered 


disar 


and 


ammunition 


into contracts for their manufacture, resulting in losses 
which assumed such proportions that in September the 
Midvale and other companies having similar contracts 
entered into negotiations respecting the situation with 
the British Government The contracts were so modified 
as to provide that all manufacturing 
made good to the Remington 
ware. Additional rifles that may be 
be manufactured at cost, plus a profit 


losses should be 
Arms Company of Dela 
called for are t 


to the company 


Extracts from President Corey’s further remarks are 
as fol'ows 
‘The period which has elapsed since the organization 


of this company has been abnormal from the commercial 
principally 
to the extraordinary demands for steel products by the 


and operating standpoints. Due, no doubt, 


warring nations of Europe, the prices of all steel com 


modities, both for export and for domestic consumption, 
have advanced to high levels. This has enabled your 
companies to make large profits On the other hand 


the same causes have increased the 
due to higher cost of 
be purchased in the 

panies are 


cost of produc tion, 


labor and of supplies which must 
The s ibsidiary 
situated in this 
proportion of the 


mestone 


ypen market com 


fortunately inusual period 


in owning a large 


' 
raw materials 


iron ore, coal and which are required in the 


operation of their furnaces and mills 

“The conditions which may confront manufacturing 
this country on the 
Europe are the subject of much discussior 
generally. We are 


material wealth 


interests in return of peace in 
among bus! 
that the 
which has beer 
to this country during the past two year 
for the development of 
extension of American trade 
of the world. This would 
The problen 


complex that 


ness men hopeful vast 


amount of transferred 
will be used 
for the 


nations 


domesti and 
with the neutral 
tend to stabilize 


which confronts us, 


resource 


trade condi 
tions however, is so 
it Is only ordinary prudence to prepare for 
adverse trade conditions 
“Owing to ownership of raw 
mill operations, and the 


dealing, high quality of 


materials, efficiency of 
adherence to a policy of fair 
product and service to cus 


no doubt, be able to 


tomers, our companies w secure 
a reasonable share of domestic and export business 
under any conditions which may arise.” 


Stock Increase of the Barrett Company 


Directors of the Barrett Company, at a special meet 
ing last week, voted to increase the authorized amount 
of preferred stock from $5,000,000 to $12,500,000 and 
the common from $15,000,000 to $25,000,000. The pres 
ent amount of preferred outstanding is $4,896,800 and 
of common $12,089,100. In a letter calling a 
meeting of stockholders for March 16 to approve the 
stock William H. Childs, president 
of the company, states that the earnings of the last two 
years have included profits due to war conditions 
abroad, but that during the same period the market for 
the company’s normal products has expanded greatly 
and permanent lines have shown remarkable and profit- 
able growth. The directors expect that, regardless of 
the effect of early or late peace, dividends upon both 
preferred and common stocks including these new 
issues will be continued at the rate of 7 per cent per 
annum. President Childs states that the cash received 
from the sale of new stock will provide for cash re 
quirements during the next two years 


spec ial 


proposed increase, 


The use of an air blast to prevent coal scaffolds ir 
pulverized coal bins at the coke ovens is the first prize 
suggestion awarded to an employee of the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Company. 
awards for December. 


This was included in the 
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cent, compared with an increase of 30.84 per cent 
in 1915 over 1914. The 1916 increase of Illinois 
was 60.28, compared with 32.46 in 1915, while the 
states of Wisconsin and Minnesota combined re- 
corded an increase of 117.53 per cent in 1916, com- 
pared with 13.18 per cent in 1915. Alabama in- 
creased its output 34.81 per cent in 1916, while its 
increase in 1915 was only 12.18 per cent. The 
entire country’s per cent of increase for 1916 was 
31.82, while for 1915 it was 28.22. 

It is too early to make any definite predictions 
as to what can be accomplished this year, but it 
seems certain that unless the railroad conditions 
show a decided change for the better at an early 
day, it will be extremely difficult for 1917 to equa! 
the record of 1916. 


Another Call to Duty 


has the advertising page adopted the 
power of editorial comment with such telling effect 
as in the case of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company in its advertisement in THE IRON AGE of 
Feb. 22. Under the caption “The Call to Duty,” it 
emphasized how manufacturers rallied to the sup- 
port of the Government in the recent crisis in for- 
eign relations. Its eloquent and noble appeal to 
patriotism cannot be denied. 

It pointed out, moreover, that those who direct 
our great industries are in their high places because 
they have proved their titles to the jobs by being 
worthy of them. 


Rarely 


We are glad to quote the following 


paragraphs: . 
the voluntary enlistment of our great industries for 

national defense before even the » “ople themselves have beer 
heard from, may be found lesson for those who have beer 
unwilling to concede to corporations the civic virtues the) 
«claim for themselves These large aggregations of capital, 
necessary to efficiently carry on the business of the country 
have demonstrated that they are owned and directed by men 
who represent the highest type of citizenship, are animated 
by the deepest concern for the national welfare, and are will 
ing to make for that end sacrifices that represent the u 
preme limit of patriotic devotior 

It is not unreasonable to hope that out of tl Iniversal 
manifestatior these irtues brought about b present 
situation may come better understanding among all our 
people rich and poor employe ind emploved Ti would 
prove some compensation should peace, so ardently desired 
hy ill Americans, eventuall ecome impossible 


At the coming conference of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor at Washington on March 12 labor 
leaders are to fix the policy the unions will pursue 
in time of possible national danger. Nothing short 
of whole-hearted support of the nation will be ac- 
ceptable. A wonderful opportunity is afforded Mr. 
Gompers and his associates to adopt measures which 
will prevent strikes and walkouts, such as threat- 
ened the safety of the British nation in the early 
months of the present war. Short-sighted policies, 
such as prompt the blind opposition to time study 
in Government shops and the hold-up of the rail- 
roads must be abandoned. They would be even 
more reprehensible in time of war than in time of 
peace. 

There is no qualification to the manufacturers’ 
backing of the Government, for a profit interest in 
war is prevented by the recent action of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States acting with 
the War Department with this sole aim. A factory 
in war-time in the future is worthy only of its hire. 
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To back the nation, business has gone more t} 
half way. It is up to the labor unions to come f 
ward with equal sincerity. Should this be done 
opportunity is open for capital and labor to eff; 
an understanding which will go a long way tow: 
preparing the industries of the country to meet s 
cessfully what has come to be called the war aft 
the war. 


The Engineering Council 


So far as the Engineering Council, announced 
last week’s issue, is concerned, a committee 
twenty, comprising representatives from the fou 
larger national engineering societies, has yet to 
ratify a proposed plan of working, and the accepted 
plan must yet be ratified by the boards of directioy 
of these societies before the Council comes into be 
ing. The purpose of the organization, as mentioned, 
is to provide a clearing house for the engineering 
profession for securing united action upon matter 
of concern common to engineers and the public. 

The engineer is most decidedly trying to exert 
an influence in public matters. It is some months 
since another movement of this sort was started, 
growing out of the associations of the sub-commit 
tees on industrial preparedness organized by the 
Naval Consulting Board. This has not yet come to 
fruition. It involved an altogether new organiza- 
tion, with merely nominal dues. Its aim was to 
provide the machinery to secure referenda on sub- 
jects of public interest tied to engineering. An- 
other simultaneous movement, emphasizing particu- 
larly the human relations among engineers, has 
been making progress and a further meeting for 
this co-operative movement is shortly to be held. 
The Engineering Council, aiming at substantially 
the same thing apparently as the other, or the civic 
scientific society, seeks to avoid the organization of 
a new association independent of existing societies. 

Constituted of representatives of national socie- 
ties, it would seem that the Engineering Council 
must consider merely matters of national interest. 
This leaves local matters, and properly, to local en- 
gineering associations. With the growth of a con- 
solidation of interests of all branches of engineer 
ing in a geographical center, the local influence of 
engineering thought is taken care of; and there is 
no gainsaying that co-operation of clubs, chapters, 
sections and branches, whatever they may be called, 
is the order of the day. Influence on public opinion 
will surely follow, but only as the association does a 
public service. 


Proposed Mosquito Cargo Fleet 


If we were in a state of war, the proposa! 
advanced elsewhere in this issue to circumvent the 
German submarines by means of a mosquito fleet 
of small cargo boats would probably not be dis 
the open. Then pressure would be 
brought to bear to secure government espousa! 0! 
some such scheme and publicity would be undesir 
able. National interest at this writing must put 


the commercial advantage foremost. There is ap- 


cussed in 


parently no government machinery for pushing 4 
project of such large proportions, but so genera’ 
has been the approval in industrial, naval and uD 
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that fruition of the 
an would seem to depend largely on creating a 
favorable sentiment. A continuous proces- 
ion of freight-carrying submarine dodgers across 
he ocean and back again would promise attractive 
eturns on the investment as long as the war lasts, 
it the uncertainty of the latter factor, looking at 

solely from a business standpoint, might be a 
terrent to private enterprise. 
vernment decision, it 


ficial Governmental circles 


road, 


Pending a British 
is not clear what will be 
ne, though with a change in our own war status, 
s not unlikely the United States Shipping Board 
ght see fit to apply its ship-purchasing funds to 
rticipating in this venture. 


The High-Grade Ferrosilicon Situation 


lespite the fact that imports of ferrosilicon have 
in the past three years, 
and the price is constantly advancing. 
‘ts recently have been as 


iarge 


the supply is not 


The 


rata 
inte 


follows: 


ording to these figures the 1916 imports were 


rate of 561 tons per month, while the import 
or the four months, October to January, in 
was 639 tons per month. Most of this has 


from Canada, where one plant is producing over 
tons per day. 
The situation has been aggravated by two factors 
pite larger production in tke United States and 
regular imports, the consumption has. probably 
reased 50 to 75 per cent over the period before the 
This is due not only to larger steel output but to 
fact that steel for shells requires a higher silicon 
nt than ordinarily. The second factor in the 
ned situation is the difficulty in getting electrodes 
reat has become the demand for these because of 
rapid increase in installations of electric steel and 
furnaces in this country and Canada, that pro- 
rs are hard pressed to supply enough. Added to 
the power situation at Niagara, which has inter- 
|, at times seriously, with the output of one large 
trode maker. Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, which before 
var sold around $70 per ton, is now commanding 
to $250, with the supply limited. 
e consumption at present in the United States is 
ated at from 40,000 to 45,000 tons per year. No 
are available as to the production in the United 
s, but with annual imports only about 6500 to 7000 
the needs to be met by the three 


domestic pro 


ers are large and increasing. 


British Manganese Ore Imports Low 


Manganese ore imports into Great Britain in Janu 
1917, were 32,047 gross tons against 19,905 tons 
lecember, 1916, and 32,111 tons in January, 1916. 
January imports were under the monthly average 
1916, which was 36,625 tons per month, itself a 


hgure. 


The Naval Consulting Board at a recent meeting 

ted to notify the Secretary of the Navy that the 
ard holds itself at the service of the Department 
War or of the National Council of Defense, to 
is a board of inventions, or in any other capacity 
h may be of use to the Government in the present 
rgency.” 


Edward T. Edwards has acquired the Union Street 
ing mill formerly operated by the Susquehanna Iron 
npany, Columbia, Pa. It is said that machinery 
merly in use in a mill in Tennessee will be installed 
the plant for initial operations. 
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New England Iron and Hardware Dinner 


Once each year the largest and most representative 
gathering of New England steel, iron, metal and hard 
ware men takes place at the dinner of the New England 
[ron and Hardware Association. It was held Feb. 27 at 
the Hotel Somerset, Boston, and the atmosphere was dis 


tinctly patriotic. The room was lavishly decorated with 


flags and bunting, and the favors were small silk flags 
At the conclusion of the dinns r, musicians, attired to 
represent the famous Revolutionary trio, made up of 


drummers and a fifer, marched about the hall, and were 


followed in procession by the banquet 





At the head table were President Charles A. Adan 
Leslie M. Shaw, ex-Secretary of the 17 isury; Henry 
G. Wells, president of the Massachusetts Senate; Rev 
R. Perry Bush, Samuel L. Powers, toastmaster, and 
Charles F Bragg Members and ests to the num 
per of 250 were seated about 4 { ible 5 President 
\dams made a brief speech, and introduced Mr. Powers 
who has been the toastmaster at most of the 24 din 
ners that the association has held—a mark of apprecia 
tion of his unusual ability in this capacity. Mr. Shaw 
was the chief speaker, and his discussion of national 
and international affairs was loudly applauded, pa 
ticularly his illustration «f all business as a chair with 
three legs—capital, labor and good management—not 
apital and labor alone, as is generally supposed. In 
part, he said: “When hostilities end our present pros 
perity will end. The belligerents will need less and 
produce more Their factories are not ripple oe xcept 

Belgium Any curren. gains which our Government 
does not take from us we had better onserve to have a 
reasonable balance against the coming of peace.” 


Henry G. Wells, introduced by the toastmaster as 


a probable next Governor, sounded a warning to busi 
ness men, saying they need to pay e attention to 
the political drift toward paternali nd legislatior 
that destroy initiative 

kev. R. Perry Bush delivered a speech with patriot 
ism as its leading thought peakir m tl tand 
point of preacher who ove neace ‘ we that he 
was ready to fight fo 

The committee of arrangements onsisted of A. B 
Marble, chairman; R. M. Boutwell, Frank A. Marvin, 
Herbert Field, Charles A. Adams, E. | Farnham, 
Wilbur S. Locke, Fred L. Avery, Fred L. Greely, George 
J. Mulhall, Leon C. Carter and W. B. Ayer. This con 
mittee has the assistance of these business houses 


John B. Varick Company, Belcher & Loon 
Company; Peter Gray & Sons, N. H 
Dana Hardware Company, Dodge 
Harvey Company, Jones & 
Congdon & 
Lackawanna 


Hardware 
& Sons, 
Haley & Co., A. ¢ 
Laughlin 
Frank W 
Herrick 
negie Steel Company, Standard Horse 
and Avery & Saul. The reception ec 
M. Boutwell, chairman, and the as 
secretary Mulhall, 
most active in making the occasion a succe 


Bragg 
Steel Company 
Carpenter 


Stee] 


Company, Brigham, 


Company, Company, Car 
Shoe Company 


» Roswell 


ociation’s 


mmittee 
capable 


George J. years 


were a past 


Government Appeals to Manufacturers 


Evidence of the activity of the Government in pre 


paring to meet any conditions that may arise if war 
should be declared is letter 


furnished by a which has 


been sent to prominent manufacturers from an official 
of the Ordnance Department, in which it is set forth 
that in the event of war a number of civilian super- 


visors who have had actual experience in handling in 
dividual shops, parts of plants and entire plants, and 
have demonstrated their ability to produce efficiently 
and rapidly, will be required who will be 
needed will be assistant works managers, superintend 
ents and foremen. The opinion is expressed that grad 
uates of technical colleges who have had practical ex 
perience should make competent inspectors, although 
experienced high-grade who can read 
drawings accurately, understand specifications and 
handle a limited amount of correspondence have, it is 
stated, made very satisfactory Manufac 


Among those 


and artisans 


inspectors. 


turers are requested to recommend men who could com- 
petently fill any of the pcsitions described. 
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SMALLER PIG-IRON OUTPUT 


February Production 2,637,042 Tons 


Daily Rate the Lowest Since August, 1915— 
Net Gain of Three Stacks 


The production of pig iron in February, exclusive 
of that made with charcoal, was 2,637,042 gross tons, 
or only 94,180 tons a day as compared with 3,150,938 
tons in January, or 101,643 tons a day. The daily rate 
of production in February was the lowest since August, 
1915, when it was 89,666 tons. The inability of the 
furnaces to secure coke and oth raw materials, con 
bined with bad weather, had its effect in reducing the 
output, a number of furnaces being banked for various 
periods in the month. 


A net gain of three was made in the number of 
stacks active on March 1, the number being 315, as 
‘compared with 312 on Feb. 1. There was, however, a 
decline l? tne capacity ol the active furnaces based 
on the performance in | ebruary fron 101,866 tons 
on Feb. 1 to 96,874 tons on March 1] 


Daily Rate of Production 


The daily rate of production of coke and anthracit 


pig iron by months, from February, 1916, is as follows 


I 
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The following table shows the daily capacity in 
gross tons of furnace n blast March 1 and Feb. 1 
by districts 
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Production of Steel Companies 


Returns from all furnaces of the United States Steel 
Corporation and the various independent steel com- 
panies show the following totals of steel-making iron 
month by month, together with ferromanganese and 
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These last, while stated separately, 


also included in the columns of “total production.” 


months precedi oO 


Productio of Steel Co ipanies Gross Tons 
Spiegeleiser 
Pig, total production— ferromanga! 
1915 1916 1917 1915 1916 
1,115,944 2,251,035 2,244,203 
1,237,380 2,183,84 1,826,846 
l LOS2 2,365,116 
| S341 2 16.76% 
1.694 0 108 890 
l 70,¢ : 2 95.784 
1.949.750 2.306.30 
2,101,818 2,313,122 
12% 9 10 
\] 6 LO NOF 
53.047 2.294.621 





Output by Districts 


The accompanying table gives the production of 
coke and anthracite furnaces in February and the tl 
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The furnaces blown in between Feb. 1 and March 1 
nelude one Niagara in the Buffalo district, Standish in 


con 


Ney 


hy 


aistrict, 


lro 


an 


Sla 


w York, one Carrie, one Clairton, two Edgar Thom 
one Duquesne and one Isabella in the Pittsburgh 


Covington in Virginia, Dover in Ohio, one 
Pueblo in Colorado, the stack of the Mississippi Valley 
n Company in Missouri, one Bessemer in Alabama 
1 Rockdale in Tennessee. 


\mong the furnaces blown out last month were one 


CK of 


the Buffalo Union Furnace Company in the 


Buffalo district, one Edgar Thomson in the Pittsburg! 


aistrict, 


westel! 


Lo 


ain 


Sharon in the Shenango Valley, Adrian i 


Pennsylvania, Buena Vista in Virginia, o 


in ¢ 


Jhio, Ironton in the Hanging Rock regior 


ind one Joliet, one South Chicago and one Gary in thi 
cago district. 


The 


January, 19 
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The Record of Production 
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figures for daily average production, beginn! 


10, are as follows: 


Prog tion of Coke and Anthracite Pig 1 
ij Months Since Jan. 1, 1910 


Gross Tons 


ea s/f es i 






191) 1 1913 1914 > 1916 
6.752 66 S4 90.172 60.808 102,746 101,¢ 
64.090 72.442 92.369 67.453 106,456 4 
70.0386 7 ] 7 107.667 
6S.836 7 70.550 107,592 
61.079 § 73,015 108,422 

4 5s 3 79,361 107,053 
17,841 2, 3, 82,691 104,017 
62.150 82.057 64 3 89.666 103,346 
65.903 28 $3,531 62.753 95.085 106,745 
67,811 22 §2.133 57,361 100,822 113,189 
66,648 87,697 74,453 50.611 101,244 110,394 
65.912 89.766 63.987 48.896 103,333 102,537 
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Diagram of Pig-lron Production and Prices 


iron production from Janu 
109, to the present time are shown in the accom 
g chart. The 


re th 


LNOSE 


fluctuations in pig 


figures represented by the heavy 
production by months 
two other curves o1 


Sout! 


of daily average 
e and anthracite The 
irt represent monthly average prices of 
foundry pig iron at Cincinnati and of loca 
yundry iron at furnace at Chicago. They ar 
n the weekly THE IRON 


iron. 


market quotations of 


Jones & Laughlin Ore Lease 


e Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
ecured a lease on certain ore mines owned by the 
Northern Ore Properties in northern Minnesota 
the terms of the lease, the Jones & Laughlin 
mine a minimum amount of 
er year, the run until the are eX- 
d. The requirements of this company are 
ng greater, partly due to the building of a new 
irnace in the Pittsburgh district, and also to the 
lity that later on at least two blast furnaces 
ve added at Aliquippa, Pa., where the company 
is four. The ore under the Mesaba 
but no figures have been given out as to the 
le annual production. A similar lease, but for 
ller quantity of ore, has also been taken by the 
Steel Company, Chicago 


“ompany agrees to 
lease to mines 


ore 


lease is in 


; 


ndia’s production of pig iron in the fiscal year 1915 


vas 250,553 gross tons, comparing with 235,791 tons 
he fiscal] year 1914-15. 
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Blast Furnace Notes 
The Niaga \ ) . mp 
vas blown i Fé { 
In the Shenar \ - ‘ oO ne 
{ negie Steel Comr ow | 1 
tebecca j é e! P a lke 
I in February ! l thortage 
The Buena Vist tl} Ore & Iror 
Company Virgil wr t Fe 4 This 
group ol! irnace é re } iat 
The Riverside N« tack of the National Tube 
Company in the Wheeling district was idle for five 
avs VI é repairs were be yp made 
The No » Lorair I nace or tne National lu 
(“ompal Ohio wa the niv rie that roup 
ast for the entire mont! The N i stack was out 
for the whole mor th na tne otner tnre vere Danked 
for periods ranging from 19 to 25 day 
The B stack of tl Federal Furnace Compar vn 
banked on Fel } it sul peratior ket o> 
Only two furnaces f | nessee Coal, [ror : 
Railroad Company are it « | No. 2 Bes 


1 


semer stack nav 


Two Rennerfelt Furnaces Sold 


Hamilton & Hansell, 17 Battery Place, New York City, 


l 
two l1-ton Rennerfelt electr 


have sold furnaces, 300 
w. each, to the Chicago Bearing Metal Company, Chi 
cago. I} They are to be used for melting bearing 
metal 
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MANY PRICE ADVANCES 
Effect of Expected Government Buying 


Also of Curtailed Output and Insufficient Capac- 
ity—Big Drop in February Iron Production 


Belief in early Government purchasing on a war 
footing scale seems to be the underlying reason for 
the sharp advances and continued strength of both 
iron and steel markets. Facing the possible Gov- 
ernment pre-emption of space in mills, after suffer- 
ing the curtailment of output, particularly through- 
out February, amounting to perhaps 30 per cent as 
an estimated average, both pig iron and finished 
steel are sensitive to even expected buying of con- 
sumers. 

In all this any check due to diminished exporting 
is discounted. In some lines inability to supply 
on export orders serves to reduce unwelcome high 
pressure on mill operations. Big sales have not been 
the order, but interest in protection for late 1917 
and early 1918 needs, with blast furnaces and steel 
mills well booked for much of these periods. 

Spot buying of iron has taken a second place to 
contracting for late this year and for the first half 
of 1918. Prices are in a state of ebullition, with 
Southern iron quotations most difficult to establish, 
sales occurring with a range as high as $7 per ton 
and with substantially no difference between spot 
and forward business. Resales are responsible for 
some of the price irregularities. The Alabama 
irons are clearly rising to a parity with Northern 
irons. Sales have been made of No. 2 foundry at 
$28, Birmingham. Virginia foundry iron 
brought $31 at furnace for the first half of 
Bessemer iron is fully $1 per ton higher. 


has 
1918. 


How serious has been the coke shortage is indi- 
cated in the pig-iron production figures for Feb- 
ruary, which give the month’s output at 2,637,042 
tons, or a daily production of 94,180 tons, the low- 
est since August, 1915, when the average daily out- 
For September, 1915, the output 
was 95,085 tons per day. The February output 
compares with 101,643 tons per day in January, or 
over a 7 per cent drop. 


put was 89,666. 


Three more furnaces were 
in blast on March 1, 315 in all, than on Feb. 1, but 
the rate at which they were making iron was 96,874 
tons a day against 101,866 tons on Feb. 1. 

A rapid recovery may undoubtedly be looked for, 
as coke production is better and railroad transpor- 
tation is improved. This fact is 
prompt coke Pittsburgh 
against $12 last week. 


in easier 
$10 


shown 
prices, sales being 

Wire and wire products and iron and steel pipe 
are $4 per ton higher; light rails have been ad- 
vanced $5; last week’s rise of $5 per ton in bar iron 
is more general; some ferroalloys are $2 and $3 per 
ton higher; some grades of scrap material are com- 
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Iron and Steel Markets 
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manding 50c. and $1 above last week’s quotat 
and several plate mills are asking 5.50c. on ordin 
tank quality and 7c. on ship plates, these repres: 
ing advances of $10 to $20 per ton. As a prelud 
a probable advance in its prices of bars, shapes : 
plates, which are of course generally understood | 
cover deferred shipments, mostly in 1918, the Ste« 
Corporation has withdrawn quotations. It appe 
that the late buying of agricultural bars covers ship 
ment to a large extent in the first half of 1918. 
The advance in wire brings wire nails, for 
ample, to the high level of January, February and 
March, 1900. The rise in wrought pipe applies not 
only to line pipe and oil-country goods, which hav 
long been in strong demand, but it covers butt-weld 
pipe which has also advanced out of consideration 
of costs, in spite of the country’s large capacity and 
the relatively early deliveries obtainable. The 
higher quotations for light rails are also charged t 
semi-finished steel costs. 

Semi-finished steel affords the one negative fea- 
ture. Several thousand tons of billets have been 
offered at $60 per ton, or $5 below the Pittsburgh 
quotation, and resales of Bessemer billets have been 
made at this price for export. Wire rods, on the 
contrary, are strong out of sympathy with the ad- 
vances in wire products. Small lots of high-carbon 
rods have sold at $125 per ton. 

The week’s big sales have occurred chiefly in ex- 
port business. For France 10,000 tons of rails 
have been placed, leaving 50,000 to 100,000 tons un- 
der negotiation. Some 14,000 cars also for France 
have been bought. Japan has paid 6.50c., Pitts- 
burgh basis, for 10,000 tons of ship plates. Export 
inquiries for iron easily total 40,000 tons, all Besse- 
mer, and a fresh inquiry for 20,000 to 40,000 tons 
of shell bars for the last half has come from France. 
The United States naval program will take all of 
200,000 tons for 1917, exclusive of armor plate. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, PA., March 6, 1917. 


While heavy advances in prices on some lines of 


finished steel have been made, the whole market is 
stronger with every indication of prices going still 
higher. Steel companies report more disposition by 


consumers to contract ahead, mostly for last half of 
this year, and at full ruling prices. During the week 
black and galvanized iron and steel pipe, line pipe, oil- 
country goods and wire products were advanced $4 per 
ton; Bessemer pig iron is up fully $1 per ton; some 
ferroalloys are $2 to $3 per ton higher, light steel rails, 
$5, refined iron bars, $5, and some grades of scrap 5(c 
to $1. The only decline was in prompt blast-furnace 
coke, which is off about $2 per ton, because of a large! 
output and a much better supply of cars. The ste 
situation has turned largely upon the needs of our ow! 
Government, which promise to be very heavy. The 
home demand for iron and steel products is so largé 
and so unsatisfied that the trade is not going to » 
seriously affected by the cutting down of some of 0w! 
exports through inability to get cars and bottoms 
There is a shortage in supply in nearly all grades 0! 
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iron, while semi-finished steel has been short for 


ths, and on some lines of finished material the mills 
old up for practically all of this year. If a heavy 
ind for steel in the form of munitions should set in 
the Government, 
her prices would go. 


telling how much 
Predictions are made that if 
declared with Germany Bessemer and basic iron 

vill go to $50 or higher, billets and sheet bars might go 
$100 and there would undoubtedly be heavy advances 

ll kinds of finished steel. The export demand for 

y all steel products is still heavy, but much of it is 

d down by the mills, as they cannot possibly take 
export orders and also satisfy 


there is no 


domestic demands 
are now getting eager to cover for the last half 
year and some into 1918. The supply of cars is 
Some railroad embargoes having been removed, 
ents of iron and steel products in the past two 
were enormously heavy and have done much to 
eve the wants of customers who had been suffering 
for material. The heaviest snow in the Pittsburgh 
ct for four years fell on Sunday and Monday and 
may again adversely affect the railroad situation 
ip to this writing railroads and shippers both re- 


tnat 


nn 


cars are However, the car 
still 


remain so, to some 


moving freely 


tion is very far from being 
extent at 


to the railroads of 


satisfactory and 
least, 


until deliveries 
been made new cars and engines 


are being turned out as fast as the builders cai 


them 
demand for Bessemer and basic 


With the 


advanced 


Pig Iron.—The new 
fairly active. scant’ supply of Bes 
squarely to $36, Valley 
e, the highest price reached on such iron in many 
One export inquiry is for 
yr the last 
Italy, 2000 tons a month for last half; and an- 
for 6000 1000 month starting in 


Producers of pig iron and dealers say that very 


prices have 
20.000 tons of Bes 
half of this year, another for 12,000 


tons, tons a 


this iron can be secured in this market, as the 
es that make Bessemer ars 
s. An outside 


sold up for five or sib 


consumer is also inquiring fo. 


0 tons of Bessemer, and an open-hearth steel plant 
e Wheeling district wants 5000 tons, presumably to 
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2n.4M) 
Coke, Connellsville, . t 
7.00 
Metals, 
Spelt . ‘ 10.62 
e ter Ni 10.87 
m4. ’ 
\ ‘ 
RS.) 
ike ingot mold ! ew yuna? vnictl t na ( 
cently completed The s also some inqul! ror prompt 


basic iron, which readily brings $30, Valley furnace 
Sales of No 2 foundry have bee made at $35 fo 
second-half delive ry anc it 1s said that $37 ar d evel 
$38 has been done The pig-iron market ; ver’ trong 
4 number of furnaces that were banked for lack of coke 


started WwW. P 


price of 


have again Snyder & Co. report the 


average basic iro! have beer 


February to 
$30, the same as ll 
both at 


al advance over Jan lary Oo 1] 5 Sev 


semer $35.418, 


showing 


January, and of Bes 


Valley furnace, the Bessemer price 


eral small sales 


of Bessemer iron are reported to have been made in 


February at above $35, Valley furnace, which account 


for the average price for the month having been higher 


- 


than that figure \ sale is reported of 6000 tons of 
Bessemer for forward de ivery on the basis of $37 at 


Valley furnace, but this price ctually confirmed 


: 1 - Dp 
as Naving beer! Numerous ales ot besse 





paid 
from 300 tons to possib 


mer ranging 1000 tons have 


undoubtedly been made at $36 at furnace, and that 
price is regarded to-day as minimum of the market 
We quote standard Bessemer iron at $36 to $37, basic, 
$30 to $31. gray forge $31 to $32, No. 2 found! dA6 
to $38. and malleable Bessemer $31 } ; i at Valle 


furnace. The freight rate to the Pittsburgh and Cleve 
land districts is ¥ per ton. 

Billets and Sheet Bars.—1 ( railroad en 
bargoes that existed up to tv igo released 
good leal of steel it t! orn t and nes 
bars which ild not be shipped rtain plants tha 
were ¢ arg ( But t nas n i¢ fference what 
er in price hich are as strong ‘ 
heet bars it ight to-day 0 pe 
T and eports tnat i na ‘ 1ci¢ i na 
figure. However, dealers say th ible to g 

lanti it | and e¢ ‘ e¢ 
0 n Shipments of billet i sneet bal tne 
ste¢ the pas VO wee were much nea é bueé 
to a bette! : ipp \ I ir We te ott Re errne 
and open-heartl ille ind sneet it ot o $70 
ton, maker’s mill, Pittsburgh or Youngstown; for; 
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billets, $90 to $95 for sizes up to but not 


including 
10 x 10 in., and for carbons up to 0.25. 


Ferroalloys.—There is a fair demand for 
manganese, both for prompt and forward delivery 
mestic 80 per cent is held at $275 to $300 at furnace, 
most’ makers asking the higher price. For third- 
quarter delivery domestic could likely be bought at $275 
and for fourth quarter $250, but makers will not sell 
for the third quarter unless an equal quantity is taken 
for the fourth quarter. Some makers of English ferro- 
manganese have entirely withdrawn their price of $185, 
seaboard, for delivery after July 1, but a few are still 
offering to sell at that price for the last half, with no 
guarantee as to shipments. The famine in ferrosilicon, 
both in 50 per cent and lower percentages, is still on 
and very high prices are being paid for prompt ship- 
ment, small lots of 50 per cent having sold at as high 


as $250. 


ferro- 
| )o- 


We quote domestic 80 per cent ferromanganese 
for prompt shipment at $275 to $300 per ton at fur- 
nace and English 80 per cent at $185, seaboard, for last- 
half delivery. We quote 18 to 22 per cent spiegeleisen 
at $65 to $70, and 25 to cent at $75 to $85, de 
livered. We quote 9 per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon at 
$45 to $46; 10 per cent, $46 to $47; 11 per cent, $47 to 
$48; 12 per cent, $48 to $49; 13 per cent, $49.50 to 
$50.50; 14 per cent, $52; 15 per cent, $54, and 16 per 
cent, $56. 


30 pel 


We quote 7 per cent silvery iron at $42 to 
$45; 8 per cent, $43 to $46; 9 per cent, $44 to $47; 10 
per cent, $45 to $48; 11 and 12 per cent, $46 to $49, all 
f.o.b. at furnace, Jackson or New Straitsville, Ohio, and 
Ashland, Ky., these furnaces having a uniform freight 
rate of $2 per gross ton for delivery in the Pittsburgh 
district. 

Structural Material.—The inquiry is quite active and 
local fabricating shops are filled with work for many 
months ahead. The McClintic-Marshall Company has 
taken 1004 tons of bridge work for the St. Louis & 
San Francisco Railroad; the American Bridge Company, 
179 tons of bridge work for the Wheeling & Lake Erie 
Railroad 300 tons additional for the Masonic 
Temple at Cleveland, making the total quantity 1200 
tons, and the Fort Pitt Bridge Works, 300 
work for the Lackawanna. We 
beams and channels from 3.25c. 


and 


tons of 
15-in. 
to 3.50¢., according to 
quantity and delivery, while smali lots from warehouse 
sell at 4c. to 5c. 


bridge quote 


Plates.—The demand for ship plates and the pres 
sure on the mills for deliveries are enormously heavy, 
and promise to continue this way for many months. 
One mill is credited with having taken about 20,000 tons 
of ship plates for delivery in the first half of 1918 at 
close to 6c. at mill, and another about 12,000 tons for 
same delivery and at about the same price. Reports are 
that the French Government has placed an order with 
the Standard Steel Car Company for about 14,000 cars. 
The order calls for 2300 two-truck cars, each requiring 
about 10 steel, while each of the others will 
take about five tons. Last December that government 
placed an order with the company for 5000 cars. The 
Florida East Coast Line is in the market for 200 steel 
flat cars, the Milwaukee Electric Railway for 200 gen- 
eral service cars and the Great Northern for 300 all- 
steel gondolas. We quote %-in. and heavier sheared 
plates at 3.75c. at mill for indefinite delivery, 4.75c. to 
5e. at mill for fairly prompt shipment 
5.50c. for small lots at mill. 


tons of 


and 5.25¢c. to 





Sheets.—Most large consumers are covered on their 
needs up to July, and in the case of automobile builders 
and other similar large users some are covered to the 
end of this year. The output of sheets in February was 
cut down possibly 30 per cent or more by shortage in 
fuel and inability of mills to get cars, thousands of tons 
of sheets being piled in warehouses until cars could be 
secured to ship them. The new demand is fairly heavy 
and prices are fairly firm. There is also a large export 
demand for sheets, but most of such offered business is 
being turned down, as the mills cannot possibly make 
deliveries. We quote blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 
8, 4.75c. to 5c.; box annealed, one-pass Bessemer cold- 
rolled, No. 28, 4.75c. to 5c.; No. 28 galvanized, 6.50c. to 
7c.; No. 28 black plate, tin-mill sizes, 4.50c. to 4.75c.; 
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all f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh. These prices are for 
loads and larger lots, for shipment over the next t 
or three months. For more prompt delivery hig! 
prices would be asked. 

Steel Rails.—Effective Monday, March 5, prices 
new light rails rolled from billets were advanced $5 | 
ton. This advance had been expected because of 
higher costs of steel and of operating, on account 
shortage of fuel, etc. The new demand for light ra 
is reported active, especially from coal-mining intere 
many abandoned mines having recently been opened 
account of the high prices of coal, and for which ma: 
miles of track have been laid. Only small routine « 
ders are being placed for standard sections. We n 
quote light rails as follows: 25 to 45 Ib., $55; 16 to 
lb., $56; 12 and 14 lb., $57, 8 and 10 lb., $53, in carlo 
lots, f.o.b. mill, with the usual extras for less than ca1 
loads. Standard section rails of Bessemer stock a 
held at $38 and open-hearth $40, per gross ton, Pitt 
burgh. 


Tin Plate.—As noted before, little tin plate remai: 
to be sold for this year, nearly all consumers bein; 
covered to the end of 1917, with prices for delivery 
the last half to be fixed later. There is a very heavy 
export demand, and makers say there would be n 
trouble in getting $8 per base box if they could sparé 
any and at the same time take care of their domesti 
trade. It is said that recent inquiries from China, 











Japan and India aggregate fully 300,000 boxes, very littl 


of which has been placed. The output in February wa 
cut down very much, but the chances are that March 
production will be large as the situation is better as t 
cars and fuel. On current orders, prices range from 
$7.50 to $8 per base box at mill, but the lower price 
has about disappeared, nearly all makers quoting $8 
We quote long terne plate, 28 gage, base, at $7 to 
$7.50; short terne plate, $11.50 to $12.50, makers’ mill. 
Shafting.—Most consumers of shafting are covered 
to July, and some of the larger users up to the end of 
this year. The large and most desirable contracts were 
placed with the makers at 20 per cent off list, and the 
smaller contracts at 15 per cent off. Prices are now 
very firm, and it is intimated that 20 per cent discount 
will soon be withdrawn. Specifications against con- 
tracts are heavy, but some makers, owing to increased 
capacity, can promise deliveries in 10 to 12 weeks from 
date of order. We quote cold-rolled shafting at 20 to 
15 per cent off in carload lots and 10 per cent off in less 
than carload lots for first quarter and first half, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 
Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts.——Makers report 
the new demand quite active. Two local plants have 
their output sold up for five or six months. It develops 
that the New York Central inquiry for 20,000 to 25,000 
kegs of spikes has not yet been placed, several makers 
declining to quote on account of deliveries running so 
far ahead. Two fairly large inquiries for spikes are in 
the market from Canada. Prices are very firm and 
there is some talk of an advance in the near future 
We quote track bolts with square nuts at 4.85c. to 5c. 
to railroads and 5c. to 5.25c. in small lots to jobbers, 
Railroad spikes, 9/16 in. and larger, $3.40, base; 
7/16 and % in., $3.50, base; 5/16 and % in., $3.75, base. 
Boat spikes, $3.65, base, all per 100 Ib., f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Wire Products.—As intimated in this report last 
week, prices on wire products have been advanced $4 
per ton, effective from Monday, March 5. The demand 
has been about normally heavy for a long time, makers 
are sold up for three months or more, and costs hav 
been steadily increasing, so that makers feel that the 
advance is fully justified. The export demand is also 
heavy, especially for barb wire for shipment to Ital) 
and France. It is said that lately 100,000 tons or more 
have been placed with domestic mills for shipment to 
those countries in the last half of this year. Prices 
now in effect are as follows: Wire nails, $3.20 bas« 
per keg; galvanized, 1 in. and longer, including large- 
head barb roofing nails, taking an advance over this 
price of $2.20, and shorter than 1 in. $2.70. Bright bas) 


base, 


wire is $3.25 per 100 lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 
9, $3.15; galvanized wire, $3.85; galvanized barb wire 
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i fence staples, $4.05; painted barb wire, $3.35; pol 
ed fence staples, $3.35; cement-coated nails, $3.10, 
these prices being subject to the usual advances 
the smaller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added 
point of delivery, terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent 
or cash in 10 days. Discounts on woven-wire fence 
are also lowered two points, effective March 5, 
now 51 per cent off list for carload lots, 
r 1000-rod lots, and 49 per cent off for small! lots 
Pittsburgh 
Wire Rods.—It is not unlikely that the recent ad 
e of $4 per ton in wire products will have the effect 
pulling up prices still higher on rods. In fact, it is 
med that high-carbon rods have $125 per 
ton at maker’s mill, but we have not been able to 
rm this. Some time ago high-carbon rods sold at 
0, maker’s mill, and the market has advanced con 
erably since then. The demand for soft rods is still 


and 


50 per cent 


aad ; 
sold at 


heavy, and export inquiries are active, but i 
cases are turned down, as makers of rods need 
r entire output for their own wire mills and for 
tic customers. We now quote soft Bessemer, 


hearth and chain rods at $80 to $85 per gross ton 
aker’s mill, while high-carbon rods range from $90 
5, depending on carbons. 
Iron and Steel Bars.—Effective Friday, March 2, the 
hart Iron & Steel Company of this city advanced 


) 


ice on refined iron bars $5 per ton, or from 3.25c 


0c. at mill. Implement makers have been active 
everal weeks contracting for steel bars for deliv 
n the last half, and it is stated that fully 250,000 


have been placed, much of this quantity at Sc. at 
It is said that some of the very largest consum 
These are the highest prices paid 
teel bars by implement makers in many years. The 

it of local steel-bar makers is now practically under 
ntract for the entire year, and specifications are re 
Several steel-bar mills outside this city 
have not sold so far ahead are obtaining 3.25c. at 
for delivery in 60 to 90 days from date of contract 
at mill for extended delivery, 
10c. to 3.25c. for shipment in three to four months; 
railroad test 


OV ered at 2.70e. 


ted active. 


We quote steel bars at 3c. 


bars, 3.50c., and bars, 3.65¢c., 


lots at 
Nuts and Bolts—The demand for the past three or 
veeks has been abnormally heavy, and makers are 

three months or Export demand 
so active, and a local concern has recently sold 
carloads for shipment to Denmark. It is 

yn some export orders fully $20 per ton advance 
obtained over domestic prices. It is likely 
will be advanced in the near future. The 
it in February was cut down very much by short 
of fuel and cars, makers being compelled to pile 
r production in warehouse until could be 
i. Discounts are as follows, delivered in lots of 

ir more, when the actual freight rate does not 


iron 


rload mill. 


ip for longer 
said 
pee} 


prices 


cars ob 


ed 20c. per 100 Ib., terms 30 days net, or 1 per 
for cash in 10 days: 
ge bolts, small, rolled thread, 4 d 10 per cent 
thread, 40 and 2% per ent rge, 3 nd per 
hine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 per 
nall, eut thread, 40 and 10 per cent; large, 35 and 
ne bolts, « p. « ind t. nuts, small, 40 per cent 
per cent Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 35 and per cent 
nuts, }) per cent Lag screws (cone r gimilet 
) per cent 
p. sq. and hex blank, $2.50 off list, and tapped 
nuts, c. Dp ind t. sq., blank, $2.10 off, and tapped 
ff hex., blank, $2.25 off and tapped $2 off Semi 
hex. nuts 0, 10 and per cent Finished and case 
uts, 50, 10 and 5 per cent 
ts 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 40 and 10 per 
Rivets—The new demand is reported heavy and 


es are firm. Export orders recently taken include 
carloads for India and one for South Africa. 
stic consumers are specifying very freely against 
Makers quote buttonhead structural rivets, 
in diameter and larger, $4.25 per 100 lb., base, and 
head boiler rivets, same sizes, $4.35 per 100 lb. 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Terms are 30 days net, or one- 
of 1 per cent for cash in 10 days. 


acts. 
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Hoops and Bands.—Th« w der d lite hea 
but most consumers are covered to July and me « 
irgel ise! iver all of this yeal Che Carnegie Steel 
pany 1s still quoting steel bands at , WITh extra i 
per the steel-bar car, and hoops at about 7é it 1 
ut with no definite promise of delivery. Other ma 
t are not sold so far ahead are holdi: Lee 
or fairly prompt shipment a tee p 
from 3.75c. to 4c. at n 
Cold-Rolled Strip Steel Che rent de é 
od, but most cor imers are ove ‘ i and 
pecifications against ontract ire er 
Prices are stronge ind ncu ent er Ve t rY 
S8& to $8.50 per 100 lI depend: ‘ t lantit a 
deliveries Vanted be eco! rte i¢ er t 
1ote $7 to $7.50 ler? re 0 ‘ ‘ ' 
cent rr cash i iv days, delivers i quantitle oO! Ut} 
r more when specified for at one time 
Wrought Pipe——Effective Monda March d 
yunts on black and galvanized iro1 1 steel pipe ‘ 
pipe nd oil e intry goods wert owered tw De I 
equal to an adva {f 34 pel I rl 1dval e, 1 hich 
follows similar one made F‘ 1, had pect 
It is caused by the pipe mills be vell sold up for 
ae 
of this year on lap-weld and line pipe and f x to 
eight months on oi r iIpplie lé ‘ demand 
is ver hea j Ur i ‘ i t tne maker 
ire not quoting, being l t i re business for 
lelivery until | } ‘ 0 d size the 
mills are ! Oo we é ind ca } 2 + 10 
vee} fron late of orde Some ir I 
ne pipe for gas 1 oll projects are tl market it 
pest de rie that re | rY é le Se Sep 
tembel Uect er, and ne n ‘ t t ! any 
delivery this year onipmer it pipe have beer better 
n the past two weeks, the car ipply | nproved 
considerably. The new discou are given on another 
pare 
Boiler Tubes.—Some maker 1ot being 
filled up for all of tl veal th much busine nor ! 
for de very li 191% Heavy premiun over regular 
prices are readily paid f fairly prompt shipment of 
eitne? ron or steel tubs Discount have not been 
changed for a long time, but any sales of either iron 
or steel tubes now bei nade are t onsiderably 
higher prices These nal d yunt ire give oY 
another pave 
Coke.—The car supply wa ich bette t week 
and more coke wa moved iro! tne o ast tur 
naces and foundries than in any one week for a long 
time. Howeve P. the heaviest I w ot the winter fell on 
Sunday and Monday, and this will likely again retard 
the movement of car Quite a number of blast fur 
naces in Pittsburgh and in the two ley that were 
banked for lack of coke starts ast wee k. but some of 


them may have to bank again this 


} 
deliveries or 


The quicker 


coke resulted in easier prices on prompt 


coke, and it sold late last week as low $10 per net tor 
at oven against $12 in the previous week Some fairly 
large contracts for 72-hr. foundry coke for delivery n 
the last half of this year were closed last week at 50 
to $8 per net ton at oven We now quote best , le 


of blast-furnace coke for spot hipme! t at 
per 


for 


$10 to $10.50 
asking ss or 
there i 


foundry 


net ton at Producers are 
coke on contracts, 


We quote best grades of 72-h:1 


oven more 


furnace but nothing 


doing coke for 


spot shipment at $12 to $13 per net ton at oven. The 
Connellsville Courier gives the output of coke in the 
upper and lower Connellsville regior for the week 
ended Feb. 24 as 353,461 net tons, an increase over the 
previous week of 46,837 tons. This is the largest ir 


crease in any one week for many month 


Old Material.—The better car supply last 
mitted a lot of scrap that was loaded on ¢ 
consumers, and plants that were 
embargoed also took in scrap, so that the situation in 
this respect is showing improvement. However, stocks 
held by consumers are heavy, and at present they do 
not seem disposed to buy more. 


week per- 
ars to reach 


several practically 


Scrap is bringing 


higher prices in the valleys than in the Pittsburgh dis- 
There is a moderate demand for borings and 


trict. 
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ir? vs and Lol ow phosphor is melting rap Dea at ime 3’ Varas, except those for Northern rout 
ers believe that price. will soon be bette e th ble Bessemer and basic irons, which are f.o.b 
situation continues to improve. Some blast furnaces are nace, and do not include a switching charge averas 
l\ ye turning at about 11.50 pe ton at fut } per tor 
act } tone of the e1 re Marke T ong. : 
rice r deliver n Pitts | her consul : ; 
ne point that t e Pittsbu h , init ~ 
( follow 
i 
Structural Material.—The Pere Marquette Ra 
placed : rd for 1000 cars witl he Ha 
Ba ( | sul to the approval of th 
() } } ! oO? ‘ t hye bri ; ] 
I s 8 | & Machinery Company took 60 
( rl r t Calumet & He | 


150 te he building he Sag 
‘ 
Compan. 
i? pi 4 
} (‘hy t ’ Sclel ‘ } (Chic \ 
° 
Chicago 
Rails and Track Supplies The Pe yiva 
reported t } iced I ora r l 
I () er ingulry 1 mad ae 
‘ ) } } tT} } y i } i! avoregvate in } 
»xUUU TOI pale of light rails about equ: 
and } es have again beer avant 
} 4 } } 
() ) re ; oO \ standard ralll 
¢ 
} { ) < DASE rac bolt \ ith SQUAT 
U pase, i | il vad (Chicago: ti 
I { i l, net rT standara ectlo 
Cnicag 8. ype heart] S Al 
) ) j | ) ] 4) ) } 
Plates.—All of the mills report the 
) irgent iI liry tor plat , at f 
‘ rit 1 1 ' 
ng range eaTelioyv in the ettort to find a 
‘ { ‘ { { s { 4 t Oo ‘ 1} 1 
Mdatior A! Eastern mil which has been « 
r narrow plates for early delivery has adva 
’ : : 
nd except in the rare instances wh«¢ | 
t I : 
é if prices below 5c. has not yet expire 
¢ é e} I ( ‘ ] z 
5 i ; , o! he minimum, and appears to 5e ré 
er ne my? ite dul ¢ . . 
ple W quote for Chicago delivery of pla 
, ? } T 1 ¢ » o¢ ; 
! ! at its convenience, 5.959c.; for prompt } 
eme 1 ? tne { ) ( ports | rr é i 
n widths up to 72 1in., 5.189c., and for wide p 
l é ( oO t ( ( I ‘ ] 
so) 6.19¢., depending upon deliveries. 
) ‘ 
‘ ) ed Py 3 ctu 
c*¢ t tT - 
eT id | 


Sheets.—The greatly restricted condition of the 


‘et as regards sheets admits of little change from wt 


; Souther ars 4 an Th ' emaining §S thas to week, and few transactions having any new Sig! 
ities Saaial en on Seat 3 Ser ance are to be recorded. We quote, for Chicago de 
now wadeanedl ts mae ome intone iels seabhtl dies ery, No. 10 blue annealed, 4.50c. to 4.75¢.; box annea 
lh al t week: had heen onstis n the hasie of Oo No Li and lighter, 5c. to 5.25¢.; No. 28 galvanized, 6.50 
nd $96.50. at Birmincham. having withdraw! Savers to 6.75¢ These quotations are minimum prices for 
honaand tons of Souther n was sold in the cours tracts. Early shipment quotations are $5 to $10 pe 
of the week at $26, but to-day the largest seller ha —— 
advanced its price to $27 and, for the first half of next A te for Chicago delivery out of stock. res 
year, has quoted $26, at Birmingham. The small lot roe No ) blue annealec 5 
‘ Ss gal Zed, i.00 


of N rthe ri iron that have pee! sold have beer unl 
formly at the price of $34, whict quotation still o Bars.—The buying of steel bars by a considera 
tains. The most important inquiry upon which figure number of the implement interests, both to fill out 
are now being taken is one for 3600 tons which is likely half requirements and for first-half shipment, speci! 
to be satisfied either with malleable Bessemer or stand tions to be submitted in full in the last half, has bee! 
ird Bessemer iron. The coke situation seems to have concluded and in the end involved a round tonna 
passed its most critical point but the scarcity of fuel is Prices seem to have been taken for granted. Busin 
still sufficiently serious to put a premium upon cars in _ in hard steel and iron bars, while not of noteworthy 
transit. The Federal stack which was banked has re- continues sufficient to keep the mills sold up to capacit 
sumed. For Lake Superior charcoal iron we quote de- for some time in the future. We quote mill shipment 
livery prices at Chicago to include a freight rate of Chicago, as follows: Bar iron, 3c. to 3.25c.; soft ste 
$1.75. The following quotations are for iron delivered bars, 3.189c. to 3.439c.; hard steel bars, 3c. to 3.2° 
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y. irloads, ZU pe cent off : iess thar Ci | ‘ t 
ent off. 


: f 7, base, 9; wv 
Rivets and Bolts.—Bolt us 








ne col i } { 
ie eres and re snowing sé . 
: cae uiladelphia 
] i l rel a e S .iT ? i ; LIOT oT 
e Jul 1918 ( rre orders are 1imost ¢€ 
form o D ! uinst contract | 
é auotations, wi numbel l instance } 
yh the yY in ire ive ! tt Sé 
erally maintained on the minimum basis 
Pittsburgh. We quote a lows: Carriage 
) e x 6 it : rolle nre 4-14 it tnreat »f ‘ 
‘ S é ‘) n re “4 tir y 
‘ t 1) } ‘ (0: D 
10) e ‘ i t ‘ 
no ! ssed nut t 0 off p Uv ‘ 
if) fT ~ ’ ‘ ] 
1 4 ‘ h oad $ 
aa ; | VA { 
! v\ 
: ' " 
[ron Pipe. it Pipe ¢ ‘ 
‘dder for 500 to 
( Iron Pir ( } () 
1 ¢ D nH) fT { ‘ 
Pig Iron 
) We pe 
) Water pipe s4 ‘ 
| ] ¥ \ 
1 Material.—Quot é “ : 
i ‘ vo r 
he mo} ad 
decide ‘ i ‘ ) 
N ¢ é I | I i 
i ‘ we 
¥ ’ T I 
pa ' ned é 
p . . 
‘ \ her ‘ or i I 
or on t St La W 
, r export D that non OOU 1 
. sc 4 £0) The et f \ ! I 
her 1 te ! ’ rades are firn 
. 7 . ’ eT fron ot! t 
ul } e market whe \ 
ne ‘ es ne A t pe depre 
nia Lines are offer t of old 1 \ e } \ 
+ ] ' | 
\ : c i? sf : ‘ ‘ I 
, r ‘ } 
( r ic¢ I I 
: ¥ Pp 
: , ‘ 
y j {) ( 
) 
ir?! t 
’ vl ‘ ited §& 
$24 ; } 
' 
t () maker yt 
vith rrace inde i( : 
‘ tr ] i f he 
eading \ 1 pro é \ | I ! 
. inder the } sv t ‘ 
‘ for the f t } “ i 
irnace (S$ 7 P} idel pt No 
’ 
a N » 1 17 Ir ‘ ne , (4) Virge 
' . 
£ No. 2 X was taken for immediate nipment at 966, ru 
a nace, or $38.75, Philadelphia. On the ot nd 
Sallewe gmt $6 sheets at os. 1 to 14 Virginia No. 2 X 
punchings , to ’ 
tive tires smoot 
hop turning 


can be had at $32, fur 
phia, and thi 


. Philade 


] ice, or $34.75 
Ss price nas peen cut ’ it least one 
\ Vireg nia prod icer, who. though out of the 
tnis year, Wa approached Dy on of his 
I t ent ' tomers who wa interest 
snoes > i? 
road malleable 18.00 ft 
iltural malleabie 


lurnace, or 
. 
ire 


ed in the last half, 
$34.75, Pi 
Products.—Announcement 


liadeipnia No activity 
reported, barring the sale of one carload 
has 


» Ke 
ed certain that higher prices will be asked 
ry develops. Standard 


been mad 


low 


phosphorus 





nominally quoted at $62, Philadelphia, and it is scarcer 
than ever. Copper bearing low-phosphorus iron run- 
ning high in silicon is held at $60 and upward, furnace. 
Quotations for standard brands delivered in buyers’ 
yards, prompt shipment, range about as follows: 


Kastern Pa. No. 2 X foundry $34.7 $35.2 
Kastern Pa. No plain 4.25 to 34.7 
Virginia No. 2 X foundry 54.75 to f 
Virg.nia No. 2 plain 34.50 to 00 
Gray forge 29.75 te 30.75 
Basic sO.5D0t 31.50 
Standard low phosphorus 62.00 
lron Ore.—Arrivals of iron ore at this port in the 


week ended March 3 consisted of 
and 9928 tons from Spain. 


313 tons from Sweden 


Ferroalloys.—The quotation for foreign 80 per cent 
ferromanganese, forward delivery, is unchanged at $185, 
seaboard, but at least maker has withdrawn from 
the market for the remainder of the year. Domestic 
quotations are firm, and sales of odd carloads of prompt 
have made at $300, delivered. Third quarter is 
around $275, and last quarter about 
Spiegeleisen for third-quarter delivery is quoted from 
$75 to $80 Bessemer ferro 
$48.50., furnace, or 


one 


been 
delivered, $250. 
fourth quarter being lower. 
silicon, 11 per cent, is quoted at 
$51.99, Philadelphia, by one maker. 

Plates.—Producers are trying to stem the tide of 
demand, and as a step in that direction have advanced 
their quotation for tank plates to 5.50c., Pittsburgh, or 
Philadelphia, and for ship plates to 7c., base, 
mill. A leading maker quotes Lloyd’s boiler steel at 
8.40c., and marine boiler steel at 15.40c., mill 
At the higher quotation for ordinary tank plates, mills 
are quoting to their regular customers only and for 
shipment at the mill’s the 
high prices, contracts are sought for as long a period 
as the mills will accept them. In this connection, it is 
noted that work which has held up months 
because of high prices, has been released, it now being 
realized that higher rather than lower prices are to be 
One lot of of ship plates for 1918 
delivery to Japan has been booked in the past week at 
6ec., Pittsburgh. 
ingly difficult to secure price because of the 


condition of the mills \r 


».659¢e., 


base 


convenience. In spite of 


been for 


expected. 10 000 ton 
Foreign buyers are finding it increas 
overso'd 
English representative is 
trying to buy 18,000 tons hull steel for 6 steamers 
A Spanish interest wants many thousand tons of plates 
shapes and sheets, 


7000 tons of hull steel 


call for 


boiler 


while other inquiries 


light 
and 750 tons of marine 
that ar 
the 


only to pe 


Buyers are so eager to obtain material 


steel. 
offer of 6c., Pittsburgh, was made for any quantity 


mill chose to accept for 1917 shipment, put 


rejected. On 6000 tons for delivery to China 6.50 
Pittsburgh, was quoted subject to Imn ediate accept 
ance. Spaniards are in the market for 2600 freight 


cars of 20-ton capacity 

Structural Material.—The Strawbridge & Clothier 
Building, Philadelphia, which will require about 700 tons 
of steel and for a railroad 
siding is the most active proposition before this mar 
ket. The Curtis Publishing Company is taking tenta 
tive bids on a building the Philadelphia 
at Chestnut and Sixth to Seventh st 


for concrete reinforcement 


for Ledge } 


reets, which will 


require about 5000 tons. The Bell Telephone Company 
has taken figures on a building in this city requiring 
500 tons. Quotations are unchanged at 3.659c. to 


3.909c., Philadelphia. 
by one maker to 4.50c., Pittsburgh, base 


Ship shapes have been advanced 


Billets—Open-hearth rerolling billets entirely 
nominal at $65, mill, the leading mills having none to 
sell. Forging steel is likewise nominal at $85, but it is 
certain that $90 or more would be asked 
available. 

Bars.—The minimum for steel bars continues at 
3.409c., Philadelphia, with up to 3.659c. asked. Few or 
no second-quarter contracts are being booked. Iron 
bars also are quoted at 3.409c., Philadelphia, carload 
lots. 


are 


were any 


»ke.—The spot market was becoming easier when 
the recent heavy fall of snow again blocked both oven 
and railroad operations. Spot furnace on Saturday was 
down to $10.50 per net ton at oven, but yesterday $11 
was the best that could be done. Contract furnace is 
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nominally quoted at $6 to $8.50. Several interests | 
advanced their price for contract foundry to $7.50 
net ton at oven. One maker who sold at $7.20 
withdrawn that price and is expected to go to $ 
Spot foundry was purchased yesterday at $13. Fre 


rates from the principal producing districts ar: 
follows: Connellsville, $2.05; Latrobe, $1.85, and M 


tain, $1.65. 

Sheets.—The demand is good, with the mills ha 
about all the business they can take on for nearby 
livery. The minimum quotation is 4.909c., Philadel; 
for No. 10 blue annealed. 

Old Material.—The feature of the market lies in 
heavy demand for wrought scrap, the prices of wi 
are consequently higher. Quotations for delivery 
buyers’ yards in this district, covering eastern Pe: 





sylvania and taking freight rates from 35c. to $1 
per gross ton, are as follows: 
No. 1 heavy melting steel ; $22.00 to $23.01 
Old steel rails, rerolling. ‘ 30.00 to 31.00 
Low phos. heavy melting steel scrap. 31.00to 33.00 
Old iron and steel axles (for export) 43.00 to 45.00 
Old iron rails 28.00 to 29.01 
Old irwheels : ; 20.50 to 21.0! 
Ni l railroad wrought 29.00 to 30.00 
Wrou on pipe 19.00 to 20.00 
No fire 16.00 to 16.5 
Bundled sheets 16.00to 16 
No > busheling 13.00 to 14.00 
Machine-shop turnings 13.50 to 14.00 
Cast borings 14.50 to 15.00 
No. 1 cast 20.00to 21.00 
Grate bars, railroad owe 15.50 to 16.00 
Stove plate 16.00 to 16.50 
Railroad malleable 17.50 to 18.00 
Cleveland 
CLEVELAND, OHIv, March 6, 1917 


Iron Ore.—Shipping orders are good, but the r 
turn to unfavorable weather conditions early this week 
interfered with the movement. Railroads are accept 
ing ore shipments from Cleveland and an embargo at 
Toledo has lifted. The market is inactive. We 
quote prices as follows, delivered lower lake reports: 
Old Range Bessemer, $5.95; Mesaba Bessemer, $5.70: 


old rarge non-Bessemer, $5.20; 


been 


Mesaba non-Bessemer, 
05. 

Pig Ircn.—There is considerable demand for four 
dry and ma leable iron, mostly for last half delivery, 
although there is still considerable inquiry for thes« 
prompt shipment. Some producers, who 
recently regarded the $25 price as prohibitive, are now 
coming into the market and are showing considerabl 
anxiety lest they will be unable to cover with contracts 
for last half. Prices are firmer. The only interest 
that has Cleveland-made iron to offer has advanced its 
price to $37 for delivery before July, and in Toledo, 
the last half price on foundry iron has been advanced 
to $35, higher prices being asked for early delivery 
We note the sale of 500 tons of Toledo iron at $35 fo 
No. 2 for Cleveland delivery during the last half, the 
freight rate being $1.26. A Canton consumer, who was 
in the market a few days ago for 5000 tons of basic 
understood to have placed an order for this 


. . 
grades fo? 


iron, 18 


ron A great deal of foreign inquiry has again sprung 
up for Bessemer iron. Southern iron has advanced 


sharply, and it is claimed that $27, Birmingham, is 
present the minimum price for No. 2. We note thé 
sale of 1000 tons to a Cleveland foundry in several small 
lots at $27. Some makers are now asking $30. Severa 
Southern producers are now out of the market. Ther 
is a heavy demand for Southern iron for early ship 
ment, but little to be had, as foundries are now be 
hind on their shipments. The embargo situation, both 
in respect to shipments of Southern iron and iron fron 
southern Ohio, is fully as serious as it has been at any 
time. Silvery iron is scarce, and some consumers art 
badly in need of this iron. We note the sale of small 
lots of Ohio silvery at $42 to $42.50 for 8 per cent sili 
con. We quote delivered Cleveland as follows: 


Besseme! 


. . $35.95 to $36.9 


Basic ‘ ta ae nes re ale 30.95 to 31.9 
Northern No. 2 foundry.. sal atel ae 35.36 to 37.3! 
Southern No. 2 foundry............. 31.00 to 34.0 
CN TN ns Sa wi ev Gb ee bo aaa ie 31.95 to 32.9 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon...... 41.62to 43.6 
Standard low-phos., Valley furnace......... 76. 
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oke.—The situation shows no improvement and sev- 
oundries in this territory have been forced to shut 
a day or two the past for lack of fuel 
ird Connellsville foundry coke for spot shipment 
ted at $14 per net oven for prompt ship- 
For contracts starting in July, $7 to $8 and higher 


week 


+ 


ton at 


d. One producer who has been quite active in 
contracts at $7 has withdrawn 
In furnace 


the mar- 
2000 tons 


from 


coke, we note the sale of 


rd Connellsville coke to a Cleveland interest at 


'inished Iron and Steel.—A heavy volume of inquiry 
ming out for finished steel for any delivery that 

make. Some of the mills that have 
holding off are now booking orders for third and 
quarter deliveries, and there is some inquiry for 

‘or use during the first half of 1918, consumers 
willing to contract at the present time and to 
hipments at any time the mills are able to make 
order to be 


ire able to 


sure of having the material when 
The railroad situation in Cleveland and vicin- 

ily as bad as it has been at any time during 
ast few weeks, and the outputs of some plants are 
irtailed because of lack of material. Some con- 
to secure shipments by railroad, find that 
e not in a position to roll their material for the 
that they will be unable to ship other material 
same rolling. The demand for plates is still 
and quotations range from 4c. to 4.50c., Pitts 
for contracts with trade, and 5c. to 
or early shipment. Eastern mill has ad 
its plate price to 5.50c. A Canadian shipbuilding 
has an out for 3000 tons of plates 
for an boat. Structural material is 
demand in spite of the fact that there is little 
ilding work. Quotations on structural shapes 
from 3.25c. to 4c., Pittsburgh. Prices on hard 
bar are still irregular. Sales are being made at 


al le 


regular 


(one 


inquiry 
ocean 


ipes 


ilthough that price is being shaded by some 
ers. Bar iron is firm at 3c. Cleveland for outside 


and about 


' 3.10c. for delivery in this city and 
ate territory. 


The demand for sheets continues 


eavy. Some of the large Detroit automobile 
facturers are trying to cover for the last half. 
ise of the embargoes and car shortages, which 
terfering with deliveries of sheet bars and ship 


of finished stock, some of the Ohio mills are out 
market. Mills are having no trouble in getting 


eh as 5.50c. for No. 28 black sheets. We quote 
at 4.75¢e. to 5.50c., Ohio mill, for No. 28 black, 
o 5c. for No. 10 blue annealed, and 6.75c. to Te. 


No. 28 galvanized. Warehouse prices are 4c. for 


irs, 4.10c. for structural material, 5c. for plates, 
hoops, and 5c. for blue annealed sheets. 
Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—The demand for bolts and 
more active than for some time. There is con- 
ible inquiry for second quarter contracts. Produc 
being seriously interfered with because makers 
able to get raw material. The demand for rivets 
ivy, particularly from shipyards. New inquiries 
this source for about 2000 tons are pending. Prices 
changed at 4.25 cents, Pittsburgh, for structural! 
1.35 cents for boiler rivets. Bolt and nut discounts 
follows: 


irriage bolts % x ¢ smaller or shortet 
hread, 40 and 10; cut thread, 40 and 2% larger or 
ind 5 Machine bolts with h.p. nuts, % x 4 in 
shorte rolled thread, 50; cut thread, 40 and 10 
onger, 35 and Lag bolts, cone point, 50. Square 
gon, h.p. nuts, blank, $2.50 off the list; tapped, $2.30 
ind t. hexagon nuts, all sizes, blank, $2.25 off 
pressed semi-finished hexagon nuts, 56 


off Cold 


Old Material.—The market is firm but quiet. Cast 
is more active than for some time owing to the 
ity of pig iron, and the price on this grade has fur- 
advanced. Dealers having short orders are paying 
me cases higher prices than prevailed a week ago. 
demand for borings and turnings has improved and 
es on these are 25 cents a ton higher. Busheling 
also been marked up about 25 cents. Mills are still 
of the market, but dealers look for some demand 
n consumers toward the end of the month. Ship- 
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ments are still being seriously erfered with by embat 
goes We quote, f.o.b. Clevelar gd, as 1 ws 

St . 

H g 

As Ul 

d 

N 

Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 7, 191 (By W 

Pig lron.—Southern foundry iron prices have again 
been advanced, and within the past few days several 
sales of No. 2 foundry have been made for first-half 
shipment at $28, Birmingham basi [wo central Ohio 
firms took 00 tons each for this del ery, and small 
lots were sold at the same figure for March, April and 
May shipments Firms willing the first part of last 
week to take business at $26 for that delivery have 
withdrawn from the market or marked up their prompt 
shipment quotations from $1 to $2 per ton \ Kokor 
Ind, firm purchased 1000 to f Southern foundry for 
last-half shipment, and it is understood that thi rol 
was bought below present prompt pme! prices \ 
local agen ‘y booked veral mediun order ror 
Southern iron in the Northw il buyir for 
prompt shipment ha een cut off to a considerabl 
extent, pr ncipally due to railroad freight embargo« 
For last-half shipment there seems to be some hesitancy 
on the part of melters to pay pri heretofore unknown 
as far as future contracting is cor rned, Last-half 
juotati range from $27 to $30 Standard Souther: 
ir-whee ron has been advanced Northern foundry 
ror ery firm at $35, Iro y shipment th 
year, but there is very little iron that has not bee 
mtracted for in that dist for vement befor 
July 1 A large Virginia rnace has formally opened 
it books for the first half of next year, quoting 351 
at furnace, for No. 2X The same producer is asking 
$33 for shipment this year \ southern Ohio rolling 


mill purchased approximately 5000 tons of Valley bas 


for nirst half delive ry \ recent It quiry for Ohio 


very iron for first-half shipment brought out prices 
ranging from $42 to $45, at furnace, based on an 8 per 
cent analysis. Based on freight rates of $2.90 fron 
Birmingham, and $1.26 from Ironton, juote, f.o.1 
Cincinnati, as follows 
Souther No : 
“ itt r No I i 4 
Souther ‘ é Nie ;4 
Southe ‘ Ne to 9.4 
Southern gray fot { 
(Yhio ren ' ¢ ‘ 
Southern Ohio coke N 
J ither Ohio coke ‘ 
Soutl Ohio coke N re 
Sout Ohio mall be ‘ *# 
Basi Northern t 
Lake Superior ch ; f 
Star rad Southert rwhee : i 


(By Mail) 


Coke.—Quite a number of contracts 
have been made lately, with shipments to begin July 1 
Some of these are for a 12 months’ supply, but the 
majority are for the last half of this year. Connells 
ville and Wise County producers obtained a large part 
of this business, some going to Pocahontas. Contract 
prices of all three are about on the same level, ranging 
from $7.50 to $9 per net ton at oven, although some 
has been bought at $7 within the past few days. For 
spot shipment there are no fixed quotations, prices paid 
ranging from $12.50 to $14.50 at oven. Furnace coke 
consumers are mainly concerned in getting sufficient 
fuel on old contracts to keep them operating. As far as 


foundry coke 


can be ascertained none of the furnaces in this terri 
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tory have made any tate contracts. Contract 


tions range from $7 to $8 per net ton at over 


Finished Material.—A nearby rolling mi to-day 
quoting No. 28 


DIACK 





a ed it 10¢ Cincinnati ) Nev p and No LU 
‘ f la ( Orde na er coming 1 
i rapid rate, most of whicl prompt hipn t 
The jobbers report a very i f na ( ( 
inds finished m | he ! 
ns tend to cut off the t nay { 
ry ‘ nt Th } 
] rT é 
t i r sot 
yles; nda re | i? I 
ppile tat I ( 
] \ Vi j 
! QO y ‘ =} 
' . Ww s ' 
N ; 
‘ 
it) Ss. st} ) 
ré ! t 130 pe LOM 
Ris 
noe { } f 
{} 
Old Material 
, 
He ( 
‘ 
‘A 
‘ ¢ { 
Fo ; 
Birmingham 
Pig [ron.—O Thursday, M 
mpa old 1000 tons of No. oundry to a Southe 
onsumer at $26; on the foll day seve} O t 
gregating 500 to 600 tons, were made at $27, and the 
company then announced that pric ts minin 
tating, n addit ! that a tne f ould Nave 
be confirmed at headquarts efore the ord would 
be entered, which is the san to say that furtl 
rises are anticipated. eadi nterest « Frid 
quoted a minimum of The leading ind rol 
maker, on the same day, marked its price up to $27 
and announced that it was not seeking usiness Pra 
tically all producers have taken all they care to at 
present figures, high as they aré¢ There no diff 
ence between spot and forward iron and ale ire 


mostly for second half. A prominent furnaceman made 
this statement: “Souther 
Northert levels. The 
are due to the sold-up condition of Northern 
and the actual demand for melting pur- 
poses. Embargoes have nothing to do with it. There 
is nothing artificial about it.” Production is at its 
maximum, and shipments are in greater volume thar 
during the prior two weeks, although the car situation 
is still grave. The market is stronger at the advanced 
prices than it was Jan. 1, at $24 for spot and $23 for 
second half. The inquiry is insistent and the pleas for 


iz to 


the ris¢ 
furnaces 


iron 


simply 
new business and 


risit 


iron 


for the iro1 
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shipment are also insistent. We 


quote 


rross ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district furnaces 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—An order for 500 tons for D 


le was among those received this week. Custe 
pelled to have pipe in spite of high prices 
e to and then continue to come in with 


standard of operation 


instance original specifications are 
irtailed. Prices are up another $1 p 
VW te, per net ton, f.o.b. Birmingham district 
vs: 4-i! $40; 6-in. and upwari 
l l { ea ecial lengths 
Steel Bars M ire} uote steel bars a 
M Birn gnan ( oad lot 
Coal and Coke.—Steam coal 1 ringing 
el ‘ The rang from $2 to $3.50 pe 
mine, the former representing the lowest } 
vard co! the latter the high on spot. M 
t th river and rail shipment 
Standa beehive indry coke is selling 
t ‘ ne ton a ven for spot and 
vit! ll higher pri 
i ‘ ) e > ) ) {} 
\ 
Old Material.—The rap marke not 
SO { ime ff « ao not esu I 
nsequen¢ on account of er i o 
t . ste elti rap is n 
W 10 pel ro ton, oO Vare 
New York 
NEW YORK, March 7, 191% 
Pi lron.—Sale n the Eastern territory 
ed to about 10,000 tons, includi 
pment into New England over t 
the year; 2000 tons of resale iron at 
4 ru UU I A lal ima iron tor Ea 
pme 1 several t isand tons of Southern iro! 
Birn ham, for No. 2, for expo Eastern Pen 
! ta agall onger, with sales of severa 
1 to § f No. 2X at the furnace, shipn 
he second half of this year. One eastern Per 
‘ nlate manufacturer has come into the market 
| tonnage of basic iron. There is small d 
( entertain new export inquiries, recent selle1 
¢ re anxious to secure shipment on previou 
transactions than to obtain new business. One neé 
expo iquiry put out in the last day or two is f 


10,000 tons of Bessemer iron. It is notable that resal 


ots of Bessemer iron are still being pressed for sal 
Prices of Southern foundry iron cover a wide rang¢ 
possibly as much as $7 per ton, some resales havi! 


een recently made at $23, Birmingham, and small 
reported sold as high as $30. The highest verified sal 
Most of the business was don 
a No. 2. One lot of 20,000 tons 
Southern basic was sold here for shipment into the > 
Louis territory over the second quarter and last ha 
of this year; the price is understood to have been ci 
o $25 per ton at furnace. The Virginia situation 
ilso unsettled, with prices irregular. One furnace 
offering to sell No. 2 foundry at $32 for shipment o\ 
the second quarter. Sales are reported at $34 to > 
furnace, for second half shipment. The Virginia lb 


here was at $28 per ton. 


S$?5 to $26 for 


Coal & Coke Company has opened its books for fi 
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D Ss Stee « | I npa a 
ra harging floor at the Claymont, De 
Worth Stes Company. awarded to the | 
Company Amo? the othe contra 
e 1 tioned a factory building at Lyn 
he General Elect Company, requiring 300 
the New England St tural Steel Cor 
Vav bridge over the or¢ ar Sut) To 
American Bridge Compar y; oVV tons fo 
: mm . ; ’ 
on to the Masor Temple, Cleveland, awarded 


\merican Bridge Company; a bakery at Utica, 
‘a Steam Engine & Boiler Company; 
hool at Syracuse, placed with the Utica Stru 
Steel Company, and an addition to the Rome Mfg. 
Rome, N Ti. placed with 


The last four contracts amount to about 600 


plant, Smith & 


1 


which Bethlehem sections have been specified. 
Silvers, Baker Company has taken a contract for 
theater at Syracuse, and the 975 tons required 
irnished from stock. Among the new inquiries 
arket are four high schools and an office build- 
Syracuse, an Odd Fellows lodge and 


store at 


ngton, requiring 500 tons, and a court house at 
ngham, Ala., requiring 750 tons of steel shapes. 
ote mill shipments of shapes in two to five months 
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Billets, Bars and Rods 


‘ ' 
\ 
W 
W 
Steel Plate 
( 
he | t Sta 
‘ I lid oOo l 
W te 
' ; ' ‘ ; 
l f t iiv r Yor 
hot tor ‘ lot ' y 
Cast-Iron Pips Mi é 
im! ; C)orcts irg n re Mayr ‘ 
OO tor of 6 to lf : I 
mporta tting il I t 
nauilries "ron ite ©) ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 
ré YY ntalr a (ar > ot ‘ : ' in¢ 
he er, are selling at $41.50 er 
vith class A and gas pipe taking an extra of $1 } t 
Rails and Railroad Equipment.—Domestic railroad 
ire finding much difficulty in placing contracts for 
tandard section rails for pment | re the summer 
of 1918. Eastern roads have just ed contracts for 
about 8000 tons of standard sectio1 ind about 1500 
tons of girder rails Or Brook! nquit now il 
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the market is for 800 tons of girder rails. An Eastern 
mill has sold 10,000 tons of heavy rails for export to 
France and negotiations continue on 50,000 to 100,000 
for France. There are also active negotiations for 
round tonnages for shipment to Sweden, Denmark and 
Spain. The Cambria Steel Company is to build 1000 
steel coal cars for the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Com 
pany. 

Old Material.—Steel scrap is not quite so active, as 
exporters are finding some difficulty in securing vessel 
accommodations. Wrought scrap continues in heavy 
demand, while borings and turnings are also moving in 
good volume. Brokers quote buying prices as follows 
to local dealers and producers, per gross ton, Nev’ York: 


Heavy mi gs | é to 320 
Re ing 00 | 
Rerolling t 
iro i s x 
No I re lw 2 00 
Wrought I Scr t¢ 
Ni vard wr 2 g 1 Or 
t re 

bor g ‘ t 

\I a 2 rr 


Cast scrap continues in Prices are 


quotations given below are paid 


good demand. 


well maintained. The 
by consumers purchasing in good quantities, but 
dries in New York City Brooklyn are securing 
small lots of Nos. 1 and 2 cast from nearby dealers at 


$1.50 to $2 less per gross ton: 


foun- 
and 
” 


Vo cast 

No ‘ 

Locor l 

Old ‘ 
Mi h} ly ‘ 


. St. Louis 


St. Louis, Mo., March 5, 1917 

is apparent. One 
about 20,000 tons of 
without, so far as known, developing any producer wil 
take the order. Other 
tons of No. 2 Southern 


various grades, 


Pig lron.—An increasing demand 


local interest is seeking t 


basic but 


ing at present to 


1000 


inquiries in 
clude one of 
about 1750 
No. 3 Southern. Several smaller inquiries are 


In the sales of the week were i 


and one of 
tons of chiefly, however. 
reported 


cluded one of 1000 tons, 


several of 200 tons o1 
tities between 200 and 500 tons 


Lake Superior charcoal. Several lots of ferromanganese 


I 
less and two or three for quar 


and one of 200 tons of 


were included in the week’s business, the principal 
transactions being one of 450 tons at $185, seaboard, 
and one of 50 tons at a slightly higher price High 
silicon irons continue to be wanted. 

Coke.—The price is altogether a matter betwee! 
buyer and seller at the moment of closing. The latter 


part of last week there was some selling for forward 
delivery. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—No new transactions of 
moment appear but specifications continue urgent and 
fully up to contract allotments. The demand for light 
rails is increasing at a good rate, while prices have beet 
advanced to $50, Chicago. Track fastenings are in ac 
tive specification for spring work. Movement out of 
warehouse is very large at these firmly held quotations: 
Soft steel bars, 3.80c.: iron bars, 3.75c.; structural ma 
terial, 4.05c.; tank plates, 4.80c.; No. 10 blue annealed 
sheets, 5.30c.; No. 28 black sheets, cold rolled, one pass, 
5.75¢e.: No. 28 galvanized sheets, 8c. A further advance 
in warehouse is expected, however, 
week closes. 


‘ 


stock before the 


Old Material.—In scrap the market started upward 
early in the past week and is to-day strong at sharply 
higher quotations. Most of the advance is due to the 
activity of dealers who are now both speculating and 
covering shortages, but local industries are giving evi- 
dence of exhaustion of surplus stocks and are entering 
the market, though they are paying the dealers’ ad- 
vanced prices only as they are compelled by circum- 


stances to do so. There is evidently a shortage in scrap 


and dealers expect further and sharper advances. This 
shortage is due to some extent to the fact that large 
dealers shipped away heavily at the time when the local 
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industries would not make purchases. Carwheels 
very sharp demand and investigation shows th 
large tonnage on hand in some yards of consume 
cently reported in this correspondence, has been n 
Lists out during the week include: Mobile & Ohio 
tons; Texas Pacific, 1000 tons; Pennsylvania We-‘er 
6000 tons, and some minor lists. We 
dealers’ prices, f.o.b. customers’ works, St. Louis 
trial district, as follows: 


Lines 


Per Gross Tor 
) ron ra $27.00 to $27 
Old steel rail rerolling 27.50 to 
©) steel 1 ls, less than 3 ft -6.00to 2¢ 
Re iving rail tandard section sub- 
lect to nspectior 34.00 to 
Old carwheels 20.50 to 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel scrap 23.50to 24 
He hoveling steel : "1.00 to 
2) ir hoveling steel 18.50 to 
I s h ind guards cut part 24.00 to 
il bundled sheet scrap 14.50 to 
Per Net 7 
! negle bar 2°96 00 toks 
otee ingle bar 2? OO to 
lr ‘ “le 24 te 
S lg 4 00 to 
Wrought ! bar nd tr s 27.50 t 
NX Ba wi 121 ~4.50 to 
rilre VI gent Loo te 
I r | pring 23.50 to 
~ couple! rie ickle 25.00 to 
ot} 00 
fo nt 
1 it ; { lf 
ishe 2 7 ito 
N } ! ut sl sand ring L4.00t 1 
N ( 1 t ap 15.75 to 1 
~“ na geht st « rap 1L.O0 te 
| ad leabl 7.00 to 7 
n eabh 16.00 to lf 
| d 1 15.00to 1 
Heavy 1 lroad heet l r scrap 14.00to 1 
Railroad rate bar 12.50to 1 
Ma r 100 to 
Hy , ' | ot 


British Steel Market 


Ferromanganese Producers Booked Until Mid- 


summer—Pig Iron Steady 
(By Cahle) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, March 7, 1917 
The pig-iron market is steady and hen.atite iror 
Tin plates are quiet and ferromanganes« 
is firm, but business is difficult as producers are booked 


more active. 


intil midsummer. Semi-finished steel is nominal a1 
£19 is asked for 4-in. billets, f.o.b. Toluol is quoted 
at 2s. 3d., with benzol and solvent naphtha unchanged 


from the prices quoted Feb. 7, 1917. We quote as 


follows: 
I ( t x { l sheets LOS t 
VA 
Steel blac sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b. Liverpool, 
Hematite pig iror f.o.b. Tees 142s. 6d 
Ss bars (Welsh) delivered at works in Swansea \ 
nominal 
Ferromanganest £37 nominal 
Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.i.f., £35 upward 


The Henry Vogt Machine Company, Louisville, Ky., 
has taken a contract from the Standard Oil Company 
of Kentucky for the construction of three 500-hp. boilers 
and 1000 tons of plate work for the refinery which the 
company will erect at Louisville at a cost of more than 
$1,500,000. The Vogt Company also has an order for 
six 500-hp. boilers for the Cosden Company, Tulsa, 
Okla., besides three 500-hp. boilers for the Whiting 
refinery and two 500-hp. boilers for the Rising Sun 
Refinery of the Standard Oil Company of Indiana. 


The resistance of an oil to emulsification is the su! 
ject of technologic paper No. 86, now ready for distr 
bution by the Bureau of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C. When oil is used over ané 
over again, as is the usual practice in large power 
plants, it may emulsify in a few days, if it is not good 
quality, and have to be thrown away as it will not pass 
through the filters. A laboratory test has been devised 
by means of which it may be predicted whether or no 
the oil would give satisfaction in service. 
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Empire Steel & Iron Company’s Year 


the recent annual meeting of the Empire Steel 
Company, the retiring directors were re-elected. 
nt Leonard Peckitt’s report showed that the net 
of the company for the year ended Dec. 31, 
fter setting aside $106,241 for depreciation and 
ment, were $593,317. The balance sheet shows 
assets of $1,059,921. This includes cash item 
,008, and accounts and notes receivable of $289,- 
irrent liabilities amounted to $654,657, of which 
is composed of accounts and notes payable. 


nd loss surplus equals $961,685. 


The year’s 
vas 212,160 tons of pig iron, while 310,537 tons 
re was produced by the mines in New Jersey 
blast furnaces owned by the company are now 

22,000 tons of foundry and basic iron 

y, and the output of the ore mines has increased 
cent during the last three years. Three divi- 
iggregating 8 per cent, were paid during the 
the preferred stock. Mr. Peckitt said that 
s the best year his company had experienced 

necorporation in 1900. Net for the 
months have been at the rate of $900,000 per 


earnings 


Cincinnati Metal Trades Meeting 


innual meeting of the Cincinnati Branch, 
Metal Trades Association, was held at the 
ti Business Men’s Club on the evening of 
There was a large attendance and the mem- 


rally expressed themselves optimistically as to 


ers were unanimously re-elected as follows: 
t, A. H. Tuechter; vice-president, J. B. 
r, W. T. Emmes; secretary, J. A. LeBlond; 

ecretary, J. M. Manley. The Executive Coun 
nposed of Murray Shipley, C. H. Fox and E. A. 


After the banquet the following speakers were 


Doan; 


1: W. H. Van Dervoort, president National 
[rades Association, and also of the Van Der- 


Root Engineering Company, Moline, Ill.; Henry 

pe, president Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Company, 

nce, R. I.; H. H. Rice, Indianapolis; W. A. Lay- 
gner Electric Mfg. Company, St. Louis; F. C 
H. W. Caldwell & Sons Company, Chicago, 
\. Geier, Murray Shipley, E. A. Muller 
imes, of Cincinnati. 


and 


National Founders’ Cost-Finding Method 


ethod of cost-finding in brass, bronze and alumi- 
ndries is outlined in form in bulletin 
the Service Bureau of the National Founders’ 
tion, 29 South La Salle Street, Chicago. A loose 
pplement contains the various forms necessary 

strict account of expenses during the process- 
‘h division of 


concise 


the jobbing foundry—melting, 
inspection, shipping, 
naking, machinery,—together with the raw ma- 
nd selling of the finished product, bears its ex- 
s determined by actual, not averaged, cost. 
st in melting, ranging in amount from 10 to 50 
t, is charged to the good castings. The bulletin 
15 pages, 5 3 by 814 in. 


core-making, cleaning, 


Employment of Labor in New York 


New York State Department of Labor, through 
1u of Statistics and Information, has issued a 
omparing the labor condition in November and 
er of last year with January, 1917. Based on 
ms in June, 1914, representing 100 per cent, 
‘entage ratios are as follows: 


-Employees— ae 


W ages-—— 
Nov., Dec., Jan 


Nov., Dec., Jan 





Industry 1916 1916 1917 1916 1916 1917 
and rolling-mill 
ts 144 151 148 199 208 202 
il and architectural 
vork 93 100 101 106 12 121 
. tools and cutlery 254 252 241 339 350 325 
y 144 146 144 169 178 72 
comotives and rail- 
pair shops 121 125 125 151 165 154 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 


New YorK, March 


depressing the stock 


tnat 


1917 

market 
will either 
in the 
t on industrial 
have 


War clouds are not 
The general expectation this country 
voluntarily or involuntarily become 

world war is having a stimulating 
Practically all 


a participant 
effec 
character 


stocks. securities of this 


shown sharp advances for the past week The range 
of prices on active iron and industrial stocks from 
Wednesday of last week to Tuesday this week has 
been as follows: 
4 ( 
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The National Association of Brass Manufacturers 


will hold its next meeting at 
cago, March 21 and 22. 


the Congress Hotel, Chi 
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‘inished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
lb.: New York, 16.9¢c.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 
18.9c.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5¢.; Cincinnati, 
15.8c.; Indianapolis, 17.9¢.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis 
23.6c.; Kansas City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 
32.9¢c.; Denver, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30.7c.; Birming- 
ham, Ala., 45c. Denver, pipe, 76.1c. 
46,000 Ib.: 


minimum carload, 
structural steel and steel bars, 83.6c., mini- 
mum carload, 36,000 lb. Pacific coast (by rail only), 
pipe, 65c.; structural steel and steel bars, 75c., mini 
mum carload, 50,000 lb.; structural steel and steel bars, 
80c., minimum carload, 40,000 lb. No freight rates ars 
being published via the Panama Canal, as the boats are 
being used in transatlantic trade. 


Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 


3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs 1 


thick and over, and zees 3 in. and over, 3.25c. to 3.50 


Extras on other shapes and sizes are as follows: 








I-beams over 15 in iis 1 
H-beams over 18 ir 10 
( n o1 both leg 10 
] 
‘ 
iv 
ir 
{ 
) 
. al ‘ 
Cutting to lengths, under 2 f < 
Cutting to lengths, under t t. inclusiv ( 
Cuttirg to lengths, ler f 1.55 
No charge for cutting to lengths 3 ft over. 


Plates.—Tank plates, %4 in. thick, 6 in. up to 100 ir 


wide, 3.75c. to 5c., base, net cash, 30 days, or % of 


per cent discount in 10 days, carload lots. Extras are 


Quality Extras 





rank steel 2. .<<o. rece ree co6eseeeseeseese seks 

Pressing steel (not ge steel for boilers)...... seeen's 10 

Boiler and flange steel plates............cccscccece ] 

“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates..... 

Still bottom steel... vs vie re ) 

Locomotive firebox steel [cbeeansnlee a bet oe . U 
Marine steel, special extras and prices on application 


Gage Extras 
Rectangular, 4 in. thick, over 6 in. wide to 100 in. wide. Base 


s i 

Lighter than \% in., to 3/16 in up to 7 I wide 
*Lighter than \& in., including 3/16 ir over 72 in. to & 
*Lighter than % in., including 3/16 in., over 84 in. to 96 30 
*Lighter than \% in., including 3/16 in., over 96 in. to 100 10 
*Lighter than % in., including 3/16 in., over 100 in. to 10 15 
Lighter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, up to 72 wid 1 
*Lighter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, over 72 in. to 84 25 
*Lighter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, over 84 in. to 9f 85 
Lighter than No. 8, including No. 10, up to 60 in. wic A 
Lighter than No. 8, including No. 10, over 60 in. to 64 ) 
Up to 72 in. and not less than 10.2 lb. per sq. ft. will be 

considered \%4 in. 
Over 72 in. must be ordered \% in. thick on edge, or not 

less than 11 lb. per sq. ft. to take base price 
Over 72 in. wide, ordered less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft., down 

to weight of 3/16 in., take price of 3/16 ir ' 
Over 72 in., ordered weight 3/16 in., take No. 8 price 
Over 72 in., ordered weight No. 8, take No. 10 pric« 

Width Extras 

te ge) ae ee 05 
Over 110 in. to 115 in. inclusive aes ees 10 
Over 115 in. to 120 in. inclusive ; ie aie a 15 
eer Tae se: Co Sao Ost: SVs 6 nk 0600 0k 0d a %R An 25 
Over 125 in. to 130 in. inclusi‘ 


Geet 590 IAS. vickxakaws =o ste Pe hea 1:00 


Universal plates 80 ft. long up to 90 ft. 1 


Universal plates 90 ft. long up to 100 ft. long ae 10 
Universal plates 100 ft. long up to 110 ft. long......... .20 





No charge for rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft nd over 
Lengths under 3 ft. to 2 ft. ir isi ve re re ee +4 25 
Lengths under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive...........ccceee 0 
Lengths under 1 ft..... bebe od wie wea 1.55 
Circles 3 ft. in diameter to 1( Rit.b cies ebeveessenée 30 
Circles over 100 to 110 ir Boe GP ey eet 5 
Circles over 110 to 115 in. (width extra).......... ; 10 
Circles over 115 to 120 ir i Ven Seen) os 2 eis we-wgce +> 
Circles over 120 to 125 ir (w th extra)... are . 
Circles over 12 to 130 ir (widt extra) : gO 
Circles over 130 in. (width extra) kena : l ) 
Circles under 3 ft., to 2 ft., inclus Reesak a hs 2 
Circles under 2 ft., to 1 ft., inclusive....ci ccesececs 8&0 
ER UE, Re ter cla oles oa biel 4 ov dm ba eee eo 85 
Half circles take circ 

Sketches not over z cuts traight t 0 
Sketches having more than four straight cuts.. 20 
Piates sheared to a radius take « plete rcle extra 


*Including extra for width. 


Wire Rods.—Including chain rods, $80 to $8 

Wire Products.—Prices t obbers, effective Marcl 
5: Fence wire Nos. 6 to 9, per 100 lb., terms 60 days o1 
<= per cent discount in 10 lays, Cal oad lots, annealed, 


$3.15; galvanized, $3.8 Galvanized barb wire and 
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staples, $4.05; painted, $3.35. Wire nails, $3.20 
nized nails, 1 in. and longer, $2.20 advance o1 
price; shorter than 1 in., $2.70 advance over ba 
Cement-coated nails, $3.10. Woven wire fencing, 
cent off list for carloads, 50 off for 1000-rod lot 
for less than 1000-rod lots. 





Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobl 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card 
from March 5, 1917, all full weight: 


Butt Weld 


Steel Iron 
B Gal Incl B 
6 ane 
tf fe 
‘ to 
ap Weld 
11 ] 
t i l 
Py 
~ : O 4 
} t', to 6 


d Drifted 


% to 1%, butt 
814 114, lap 
$11 l1,, lap 


to 4 lap a 


B Weld. extra strong, plain ends 
x r.! 1 ” ly My and ot 
} $1} li, 
N il ; to1™% 
if l, 
yp Weld, extra strong plain ends 
l yl, ly 
$21 l., j 
+1 é 
t I 2hy o 4 
th ,H1 $1, to 6 tt 
/ 7 to & we t( 
9 to 12 
To tl irge jobbing trade an additional 5 per 
ed over the above discounts, which are subject 
variation in weight of 5 per cent Prices for less tl 
loads are two (2) points lower basing (higher price) tl 
the bove discounts on black and three (3) points on gal 
ized. but in some sections of the country discounts on less 
th carloads are three (3) points less (higher price) t 
irload discount on both black and galvanized steel pipe 
On butt and lap weld sizes of black iron pipe, discount 
ts 


for ess than ecarload lots to jobbers are four (4) por 
wer (higher price) than carload lots, and on butt and 
veld galvanized iron pipe are five (5) points lower (high 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on less than carloads 
freight to be added, effective from Nov. 1, 1916, except 
; to 4% in. steel from Nov. 20, are as follows: 


Lap Welded Steel Standard Charcoal -I 


31 1% iM. ..cse%- 
, ! 3 1% and 2 in.. 
40 2% in . 
, 16 2% and 2% in.. 
: . > 
d 3 . . 46 $ and 3% in... 
to 41% i rT $14 to 414 in 
d 6 it 15 > and 6 in 
to 13 it , 42 7 to 13 in 
ouly ind steamship special charcoal grace y 
% il over 18 ft., and not exceeding 22 ft LO 
a 
rege! ver 22 It 10 per cent net extra 


Sheets.—Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
roer 


of United States standard gage, in carload and larg 
lots. are as follows, 30 days net, or 2 per cent discé 


w+ 


10 days: 


B innealed Sheet Cents p 
N no to 
N yt ., «4.75 to 
‘ t t $50to 4 
, l iter gage re based on $4.75 per 
I SS t \ . 
I 1 eals N hie ( d Rolled 
‘ { 
$f 
‘ 1 ¢ ) 
170 
+. 4 
{x0 
1 a0 
( ( } L Nj Gace 
\ 
N 1 
. a 
\ , ; 
Ni 
‘ . 
. G5 
, ' ' 
P ' i 
Nf 
[ [ ih ! > f 
: > 
‘ : 
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Te TO 


The Week’s 


be ou > 
Jew Yor Tir - @ 
tre New New St Neé ~ 
Yor \ Y oO Yor 
, a7 
f ( 
r ; x7 ' 


er is quiet, with prices nominal 

higher because of apprehension over future 

Lead continues 
from the West. Spelter consumers show a dis- 
to wait and meanwhile 
ting attitude is characteristic 
timony is quiet but mors 


largely to July 


strong despite more liberal 
are sustained. 
of all the metals. 


interest is being 


prices 
show? 


New York 


(opper.—The market shows but little change. Ina 
quotations for deliveries this side of July are 
although a little is being done here and thers 

Spot electrolytic (and 
36.50c.; April at 36c.; 
81.50e¢. to 


pt and nearby metal. 
so) ranges from 36.25c. to 
34c.; third quarter at 
30.50¢e. 


.50c.; June at 
last half at 
e and a little below these prices, but they rep 
Reports have been current that a 
third-quarter business was being done, but this is 
where the truth should be 
uestioned, however, but that quiet negotiations 
been under way for last-half copper for export. 
[he London market for spot electrolytic is unchanged 
£151 as compared with a week ago. The February 
totaled 24,937 
Copper Averages.—The average price of either Lake 
olytic copper for February, based on daily quo- 

THE IRON AGE, was 34.90c. 
lin.—Fear that shipments from London from 
; t r East may be interrupted has created a nervous 
Spot Straits was quoted yesterday 
Banca at sale being made at 
Spot Banca sold Feb. 28 at 49c. 
vousness referred to became conspicuous March 
prices advanced and showed a lack of unifor- 
\t the close of that day 52.50c. was paid for 
Straits. The market has appeared active, but 
more than 200 tons changed hands. On 
5-ton lot of spot Straits was sold at 53c. on 
March 5 there fair inquiry, 
half of which resulted in business, one trans- 
olving April and May shipment from the 
i7c. Yesterday about 150 tons, mostly futures, 
en, May shipment from the East again bringing 
into consumption in February 
3930 tons, 680 tons of which came 
The quantity now afloat is 3566 


Business has been done a 


the average. 


n quarters Known. 


tons. 


and 


gher market. 
spot 


yures. 


and 52.50c., 


was 


nge. On was 


iveries were 
uunting to 


ic Coast 


10.62%ec. t 


March from 
St. Louis, with the New York quotation 
\pri 5 


second 


Speiter spelter ranges 
about 


is quoted at 10.25c. to 10.37 %ec., St 


10.12%c. The 


e demand fron 


quarter at 10c. to 
teady. but 


Dealers 


there is very litt 
have beer he most active bu 
the market is a 

é f the opinion that the 
that the ore should be wer, as they do 1 
satisfactory margin of profit. 

ioted at ‘ee. to %c. over prime Western 

; 11,030 


therwise waiting one. Pri 


metal should 


Brass mill 
amounting to 
spot 
inchanged at £47. 


lary exports were large, 
London quotation f 


with a 


yesterday, a 


week ago, was 
d.—The American Smelting & Refining Com 
Friday advanced its New York quotation $10 


r to 9c. per lb. The action had some effect 
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I bolstering l tne Di! 3 : 0 onsu I 
lade e differe ir as price nce! ! 
ismuch as tl dU ne n nys isines 
lor iveraye-pr tl i 1 the ependel 





rivals from the 
far from what they sl L be Apr bout 9 
to 9.5O« , and Mav it ‘ » oOo Py Let ' af the 
I ry s tor the é T g ’ 
rally nex 1$The Februat 
130 to The London qu 
with a wee c W = neha ( 
Antimony.—Spot meta 
at 30c. to 3le. for Chinese and Japanese ¢ 
ires some interest er } i ‘ 
are strong. Deal ind impor are said 
be trading heavily among themsel\ March hiy 
ment from Japan was s 1 yesterday 14 ) 


New 


York 


Aluminum No. 1 rgin alun m 8 9 pe 


cent pure, 1s stronger at 6& to 60 pe 


Old Metals.—No 


ng prices are as follows 


wea 


MARCH 6.—Heavy purchases of copper by domest 


inter + 
i! erestws 


are ausing 


quotations are also 


ot ocean transportatio! We ote Casting copper 


35.50c.; Lake copper, 36.50c.; tin, ca 


small lots, 57c¢c.: lead, 9 7de. to 10% . pelter. 10.7 ‘ 
lle.: sheet zine, 21c.: Cookson’s antimony ( othe 
grades, 34c. to vc On old metals we juote buying 
prices for less than carload lots as follows: Copp 
wire, crucible shape OK coppel yitton i cop 
per ¢ lips, 28c.: red brass, 25c.: vellow brass, 18.50c 
lead pipe, 8c.; zinc, 3 newts \ 1 ) ‘ ‘ ' 
10c.; block tin pipe ae 
St. Louis 
MARCH Prices were t o ig? the Vee 

At the « lose today ead was quoted at } 6? te Oo 

ind spelter 10.6244c. to 10.75c. in car id lot In le 
than carloads: Lead, 11.50 nelt 12 ce ( 
Lake copper, 3c... ¢€ lectrolvt per. Oe. : \cjat 
antimony, ae ly the Joplin t} t op basi for 

ne blende was $90 pe tor h ¢ e down to 
SRO. Lead ore, despite pred of a ¢ emained 
firm at $122.50. On misce neous rap meta nas 
quote dealers’ Lh lyil go” pl ‘ ‘ ( | oh 
12.50c.; heavy ve low } i hea ’ j rea ! 

gl oppe PUK hea ppe! we 
23.50¢ pewte! ) id 
: 


in Wood I: & Com} P uci 


ha en over the J. Wood & Brothers Compa Cor 
iohor Pa., a f | I f 
T} ( hol ; } j 
+4 ‘) (MM) . S ? v ~ ; y 
; ‘ r ‘ i] tiry 
h ec ‘ ite } cit 
20.000 tons The Ala Wood Iron 4 eel Comr 
eading produ ~ ef 
r ~ Y ia ip 1) tt) 
ils ocated at ¢ } cke 
. . . ‘ 
Exports otf Swedish purple ore, n iining O ' ner 
cent of nickel or over, has been prohibited nce Jan 


14, 1917, says the London /ronmonge? 
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OPeTETRET TET IED = 


Feaneneenverenscenvene 


L. P. Alford has resigned as editor of the American 
Machinist to establish himself in consulting engineer- 
ing, and he has been succeeded by John H. Van Deven- 
ter, managing editor of the American Machinist, and 
identified with that publication for the last 


thirty 
months. 


W. S. Pilling of Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia, has 
gone to California for a stay of several weeks. 


Alva C. Dinkey, first vice-president Midvale Steel 
& Ordnance Company, has been appointed one of a 
committee of five by the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce to co-operate with the quartermaster’s de- 
partment in the purchase of army supplies in case of 
war 

Fred Humphrey, who has been president of the 
Humphrey & Sons Company, Joliet, Ill., and eldest son 
of the founder of the business, has retired from its 
management and is succeeded by his nephew, Harry 
Humphrey, who will be president of the company. 


R. L. Slocum has been appointed assistant superin 
tendent of mill No. 5 of the Universal Portland Cement 
Company at Universal, Pa., succeeding R. F. Knoth, 
Mr. Slocum was graduated from Pennsy]l- 
College in 1905 and has been with the Uni 
versal Portland Cement Company in the department of 
building construction and installation for 


deceased. 
vania State 


machinery 
10 years. 


James B. Pauley, associated with the International] 
Harvester Company, Chicago, in manufacturing, sales 
and purchasing departments for the past 12 years, has 
resigned to become vice-president of the J. K. Deering 
Company, 1914 McCormick Building. For six 
years Mr. Pauley represented the International Har 
vester Company in 
French 


W ide? 


Coal 


Europe, going over to build its 
remaining to give attention to the 
interests of the company in 
Sweden and Austria-Hungary. 
Tek 
spent 


works and 
Russia, Germany, 
Crane of Pilling & Crane, Philadelphia, has 
February at Ormond and other Florida points. 


C. F. Westing, recently connected with the Eddy 

plant of the Remington Arms Company as as 
sistant purchasing agent, has been appointed purchas 
ing agent of the Gamewell Fire Alarm Telegraph Com 
pany, Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


stone 


At the recent annual meeting of the Bristol Brass 
Company, Bristol, Conn., the following officers were 
elected: Albert F. Rockwell, president; Pierce N. 


Welch, vice-president; Julian R. Holley, secretary and 
treasurer; A. D. Wilson, cashier; A. B. Seelig, general 
manager; John F. Wade, works manager. Mr. Seelig 
was formerly connected with the sales department of 
the Chase Rolling Mills, Waterbury, Conn. 


At the regular annual meeting of the Fisher Tool 
& Supply Company, Detroit, Roy Fisher was elected 
president; 


Ralph Hoagland, vice-president and sales 


manager, and Herman Fisher,*secretary and treasure 


William Smith, formerly general master mechanic 
of the Pennsylvania Steel Company, has been appointed 
general master mechanic of the Worth Brothers Com 
pany branch of the Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
pany, located at Coatesville, Pa. 


Com 


The Frost Gear Company, Jackson, Mich., held its 
annual meeting recently. The sales for the past year 
were $1,246,000. E. E. Frost was elected president, 
M. C. Townley, vice-president; Robert Smith, secretary, 
and A. S. Glasgow, treasurer. 

O. M. Stowe, treasurer and purchasing agent of the 
D. M. Sechler Implement & Carriage Company, Moline, 
Ill., has severed his connection with that company 
after being in its service 10 years. For eight years 
he had charge of collections and finances and for the 
past two years was purchasing agent. His plans for 
the future have not been fully developed. 


W. E. Wolfram, for the past 11 years superinten- 
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dent of the projectile department of the Beth «je, 
Steel Company, has severed his connection with ‘hat 
company and will leave shortly on a three month 

to the Pacific coast. 

August Heckscher, New York, is spending the 
ter at Mountain Lake, Florida. 

W. L. Hoffman, formerly Philadelphia manag: 
Hickman, Williams & Co., has been appointed d 
sales manager in the Philadelphia territory f: 
Brier Hill Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio. 





F. George Walker, former branch manager 
Raybestos Company, has tendered his resignatio: 
is now president of the Walker Joint Company, n 
facturer of the Walker universal joint, with offi 
1613 Dime Bank Building, Detroit. 

J. W. and E. M. Johnson of Isaac G. 
Co., Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y., have 
absence of some weeks in Florida. 

J. P. Van Gelder of J. P. Van Gelder & Co., Syd 
Australia, has been for some time in St. Louis, enga 
in the purchase of machinery, including grain-mi 
equipment, box and bag machinery, coffee roasters, 
vators, etc. 

Prof. John F. Keller, instructor in the forging 
heat treatment of metals, Purdue University, Purdu 
[ll., addressed the Steel Treating Research Clu 
Detroit, March 7, 1917, on “Steel, Its Selection 
Treatment; the Spark Method of Selecting Steel for 
Industrial Purposes.” 

W. C. Wright, formerly representing the Pen 
vania Steel Company in northern Ohio territory ar 
recently connected with the Cleveland office of 
Bethlehem Steel Company in charge of its track equip 
ment department, has resigned to become connected 
with the Read-Rittenhouse Company, Philadelphia, Pa 


Johns 


returned fron 


J. D. Cox, president and general manager Cleveland 
Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, has gone to Pasadena, 
Cal., where he will remain until about April 1. 


Fred W. Steinen, for many years connected with 
Corrigan, McKinney & Co., Cleveland, has resigned. 
He will devote his time to personal affairs and may 
engage in business in Cleveland. 

A. J 


by 


He has been succeeded 
Sweeney, who has been his assistant. 


R. B. Sheridan, president, and Charles E. Cal 
penter, vice-president, Allied Machinery Company of 
America, subsidiary of the American Internationa! Cor 
poration, sailed for Vigo, Spain, March 2 on the stean 
ship Alfonso XII. They will visit the company’ 
various offices in Europe, particularly the one at Paris 
Among the changes announced in the passing of 
the American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company’s interests 
at Lebanon and Reading, Pa., to the Bethlehem Stee 
Company on March 1 at Philadelphia was that of Johr 
Penn Brock to be general manager of the Lebanon 
plant. Mr. Brock was formerly vice-president of 
American Company. J. V. Culliney, for 16 years supe! 
intendent of the factories, resigned and goes to thi 
Penn Iron Company, at Lancaster. His place is fill 
by Jacob Swayze of Reading. Announcement also 
made of the resignations of H. C. Gable as genera! 
sales agent and Thomas H. Brenholtz as master m¢ 
chanic. 

The Middletown 
elected J. N. 


Car Works, Middletown, Pa., has 
Hansen‘ of Pittsburgh as president 
the company. He succeeds the late Arthur King 


Alba B. Johnson, president Baldwin Locomotiv 
Works, Philadelphia, has been elected president of the 
Pennsylvania Chamber of Commerce. 

Ferdinand W. Roebling, head of the John A. Roe! 
ling’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J., was tendered 4 
dinner by the Lotus Club of Trenton, Feb. 28, in honor 
of his seventy-fifth birthday. Owing to illness, 
Roebling was unable to be present and was represented 
by Fred Dixon of New York, one of his associat 
Former Governor E. C. Stokes acted as toastmaste 


=) 
7 


a 


Richard P. Tell, vice-president and general manage! 
National Brake & Electric Company, Milwaukee, 5@s 
been advanced to the position of president, succeeding 
John S. Miller, president Westinghouse Air Brake Com- 








Mr. Tell is succeeded as general manager by 
Reid, until now manager of the Schenectady 
of the American Locomotive Company, who took 
March 5. 
H. Keller, Fond du Lac, Wis., was re-elected 
of the Keller Pneumatic Tool Company, Fond 
ind Grand Haven, Mich., at the annual meet- 
WwW. H. Loutt, Grand Haven, was elected vice- 
nt, and Arnold Petri was re-elected secretary- 
er. The offices and main works will be moved 
1 Haven about July 1, upon the completion 
w shop group now under construction. The 
1 Lac plant will be continued as a branch, tem- 
at least. 
L. Kennicott, for 


er softening 


with 
associated 
in charge of that 
the Continental and Com 
208 South La Salle Street. 


identified 


become 


some years 
business, has 
Permutit Company and is 
’s Chicago office in 
Bank Building, 
rd H. 


Fry, supe 
Works Company, 


intendent of product, Stand- 
surnham, Pa., delivered an 
“Steel, Some of Its Constituents 
of Its Properties,” before the Mining Society 
nnsylvania State College, State College, Pa., on 


iy evening, Feb. 28. 


} 7 ; 
ed lec Lure on 


now chief engineer of the 
Elkhart, 


1 


has been put on 


Ky] Foster Ma 
Ind., has designed a universal] 


the market by that 


npany, 


he, which 


| 
Hart 


where l 


Driver, president Driver-Harris Wire 
son, N. J., has returned from a trip to 
branch of the 


Manchester 


company has been 


ed alt 
on Bayard has succeeded Charles D. Norton, 
is a member of the directors of the 
Works, Philadelphia. The 
the company have been re-elected, namely, 
Austin, William Burnham, Alba B. Johnson, 
McRoberts, Samuel M. Vauclain, Francis M 
iel F. Pryor, Guy E. Tripp, William E 
Tyler and Sydney E. Hutchinsor 
\ I uty, 


entury 


board of 


ocomotive othe 


Corev . 


Pittsburgh, has just celebrated his 


in iron trade journalism. He started 
the An 
i d at Pittsburgh under the editorship of 
1). Weeks, and has since 


market 


CHI 


editor” of erican Manufacture? 
been a constant edi 
write! He 
[RON AGE since 


news has beer a con 


Luo? 

McAninch, assistant secretary of the Sim 
Brunswick, N. J 
date. 


le Company, New , has 

become effective at an early 

M. Wales, 

iy, New York, has also engaged to take care 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg 

which has become equipped to handle heavy 

cent 


agent for the Otis Steel Company, 


pDusiness for tne 


as increased its capacity 50 per 


d L. Mellvain, until recently president of the 


Company and formerly president of the 
Steel Company, has opened an office at 120 
Ne W York City 

sawhill, for some years connected with the 


sales office of the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
has resigned to take charge of sales of 
the Cincinnati Iron & Steel 
nati, effective April 1. He been 
Price, who has beer 


ducts of Com- 
has 
connected with 


of the Sheet & Tube Company for 


suc 


Coffin, vice-president and sales manager Knox 


Weldel Steel Company, Pittsburgh, is 
on at Ormond, Fla 


| 
tak 


nnual sales convention of the Independent 

Too! Company, Aurora, IIl., was held Feb. 
March 1, at Aurora and Chicago respectively. 
lay was spent in the company’s factory where 
force was instructed in the methods and 
involved in manufacturing the products it is 
sell. Discussion of selling methods occupied 
day’s session. 


‘ 
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Clinton Company Reorganized 
Mass., 


reor 


The Clinton Wire Cloth Company, 
established in 1846, 
1866, 


Clinton, 
and 
reorgan ized, 


yr of $1,000,000 


‘ 


incorporated in 1856 


ganized in has again beet with 
capital of $2,500,000, consisti 


stock and $1,500,000 


common 
ferred stock. All 
the former owners have retired from the company with 
the exception of the Fairbanks and Stodder in 
The new officers are: Stuart W. Webb, 
Charles F. Fairbanks, 
gether with the following board of 
Rowland W. Boyden, Wallace B. Donham, 
Clarke, George T. Stod- 


of 6 pe! cent pre 
terests 
president; 
treasure! These fficers to 
onstitute the new 
directors: 


Hermann F 


all of Boston, and 


der of Bangor, Me. Mr. Webb will assume charge of 
the manufacturing and Mr. Fairbanks w lirect the 
financing and sales. 

The company will « Me prod th es of 


structural products and wire cloths for which it has 


won a high reputation here and abroad. One of the 
early developments will be the establishment of a plant 
in the Middle West to better serve its Western cus 
Manufacturi: main 


tomers. y facilities at the plant at 


{ 
- 


Clinton, Mass., will be large extended and an ag 
gressive sales and manufacturing policy will be ir 
augurated. The list of products of th mpany, which 
has been constantly expanding in the past, will be still 
further enlarged. It plac ing n the market a new 
and, the Pilgrim, of wir t] the hardwaré 
grades which is galvanized after wea yr by a new 
process developed and patented Dp npany na tor 
which many points of superiority are claimed 
The prin pal offic f the ompany will ntinue 
to be maintained in the Sears Bui g, Boston, and 
nearly the entire eleventh floor of the Flatiron Build 
ing, New York, is to be occupied shortly as a sales 
office Albert Oliver & Sx will be ole sale ivent for 
tructural products in the territory east of the Rocky 


Mountains with headquarters at New York. Royal D 
Bradbury, well k: a nsulti rineer it 
structural engineering i eX e manager ¢ Liles 
of structural product d w levote ym f } time 
to th I irthe de I | nis 
Advances and Strikes 

The Shepard Electric Crane & Hoist Comy vy, Mor 
tou ka - Y., has announces Se the 
nou ate ! wages ) ye ffective April 1 
for all shop workm«e nstructior | laborer 
On the me date the orking day wl e reduced from 
lO to 9 , and the halt holiday on Saturday maintained 
is heretofore, maki: 1 50-1] we 

The Underwood Typewriter Company, Hartford, 
Conn., announces a 10 per cent raise for a f its fac 


tory employees The rais« to be temporary but will 
ontinue until further notice 

The Philadelphia Boiler W Philadelphia, Pa 
has granted a 10 per cent ncrease n ware 

All shop employees at the repair shoy f the Phila 
delphia & Readi Railroad Compar it Reading, Pa 
have been granted an ad e of 2c. 1 } to skilled 
mechanies and Ic. to unskilled labor 


A strike of the entire foundry force of Maher & 


Flockhart. Newark. N J.. was de 


demand was made that the molding machine operator 
be recognized as members of the union, with its $4 mini 
mum wage When the firm employed a non-union oper 
ator and refused to consider the union terms, the strike 


was called. Non-union foundrymen have been employed 


and the firm declares the policy of open shop for the 


future. Since the Maher & Flockhart foundry the 
largest in the vicinity, both the founder and the unior 
look upor this strike as a test case 


The E. S. Cullen Machinery Company, Leader-News 
Building, Cleveland, which was formed on Dec. 1 by the 
merging with it of the C. W. Cullen Machinery Com- 
pany, will in the future be known as the C. W. Cullen 
Machinery Company. This change in name follows the 
recent death of E. S. Cullen. The business will now be 
Cullen 


conducted by his brother, C. W 
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We Laval Steam Turbine Company, 


pened a district sales office in t! 


Seattle, Wash., in charge of Willian 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 
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EXPORT TRADE EASES OFF sack ath Cau Ge dae ¢ ee ee 
‘ office building, 80 x 125 ft., at its Por 
A 2 y I nfie N J and for in extension to the 
Solution of U-Boat Menace Awaited lilding which it completed Jan. 1, 75 x 300 ft., 
Bot t buildings, that just completed and that 

1 entire for erecting lathes and plane 

Domestic Business Good—Railroad Situation vee & shop thus released wv 


The Burke pr 


tnutacturing 


Still Bad — Further Price Advances Ex- ; hire vhich lies bet 


end of it 


ft 1 — , ; : rant \ St ! f the Cent ilro 
pected—Russian Agent for Canada , . 
j ¢ d further hop extension 
Despite disorganized traffic conditior the unsettled ne boxing ment for the machit 
sn ; : } that dec is to the kind of bui 
shipping problem and lesser distractions, the machine Fn be deckaed ‘aus 
tool market shows pl of fe and little weakness 
Export rs at New Ye ire ! cautious 1 placit W | Broadw New York 
. — a* ! ! 1 one tol brick foundr 
orders with tool builde ind are not discounting th 
l l ( vell Lawn Mower Company. Newbu 
possibilities of serious nterference with cargoes Lr i ling on a 400-ft. trestle nd reinforce 
Chicago foreign busines s slowly declining. ¢ for raw materials are Oo} 
si irge ¢ ! pul I e ot bot 
All important cent report ar tractive loca f . " 
trade. In some direct however, orde are velng W ove Be ! ( npa Buf! N 


placed rather slowly. Foundry equipment is the feature 1 it pita oO from $50,000 to $100 
. ; ease rod t cap t 
of business at Chicago ee = 
. | \ W Bal ( I i fSath, N. ¥Y I 
predicted from ( account of the increased » s 00. and h distributed the \ ) 
— : present tockho rs The ( s ry 
cost of castings, tool stee labor, ete. They have een 
5 I | to meet its expanding busines TI 
} rr + @ ’ ie 
already been put into effect at San Francisco, but have Ww. W. ! ‘; vice-president, E. K 
not created any comment and did not affect sales ! WY aie 1 ind tre rer, W. B. Han 
ie : oie " | Sa on 1 ike ip he be rd of directo 
The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio } } 
\ arg the I 1S 
] t ° 4 i. } 
has a list out for 34 tools a } Cincinnati Grinder ad: ainelcaaas Mac & Stopper Company 1 
Company is eeking’ 10 tools I witl pital ock of $50,000 and 
, l re tl ( mi Ma St 
Railroad ongestio! st i major tacto ais , . MM : “ 
. t West 7 rhth Street New Yo 
turbing the trade. It has .¢ i ealers at Chicago ‘ ( Rob { Warren Street, N 
nowever, to divert tool t ther western customers. ted t August witl 1 cap tock of $ 
: . : t ' ety if 
At Cleveland embdaryoes are interierlil wWitn snipmer! ts x55 7 
} } . f u hn ce t 
and are preventing dealers from getting deliveries on 
T H Ste Cor Syracu 
stock orders. Foundri« it Milwaukee complain of a f e of ol and Saad has iust 
coke shortage At Detroit the freight situation ha ts 1 b hat I 
: ; n, Sy1 is r irchitect 
eased off nd manufacturers re now gol ahead with 
Ky it «&% Co It I u cturer of drop 
le + swtencia 
piant exten I p ‘ Str ¢ Newal N J vants 7 r 
The Russian G nme nas appointed a pecial bulldozing machi of l-ir ipacity 
purchasing agent in Ca) This move is considered The Acorn Screw Company, 826 Boulevard, B: N 
n ’ J vill purchase 16 to 24-in. shaping machine 
in Toronto a distinct asst or Canadian business . ; ' 
r |] milling machine and IS to 24-in. sW 
pulle drive preferred 
N Y k he Star Expansion Bolt Company, 149 Cedar Stre 
Ww » 
e or I s in th market for a forming machine for e 
2 a pe pe heet metal strips 1/16 in. thick to 4 
0 ft. long ilso for one multiple sheet met 
rhe general state of the market Bt r to take tandard sheets nd with rdjust 
directions order are be g I ce rather owls but } r fi b widtl ind upward 
quiries are piling up, and there can | oO questi but that s 
ve - 7 ; The Friend Mfg. Co n Gulfport, N. Y 
a large volume of busin i n prospect oO lar le 
: : ; cs - spra ng macl é has creased its capita 
reports February t have been the best n wit t I ‘ 
¢ 00 to $300,001 
two exception the } t I i W itl r 
of tools buying would be r t re it 1 for tl Z r Cit f New York, Burdette G. Lewis 
deliveries involved thie aaa he _ wit! hostnw : rr \I pal Building, New York S 
some makes of which ! I hipped before November t ! it New Hampton, N. Y., twe 
: >t OO ilso power house, laund: ind 
Som of the ¢ vw? rter ‘ , oO ont 1 
some I I re ex] a tools cor i - basement. to cost $160,000 
ship at a good rat te i nd I ‘ ending a th 
steamship lines will accept, but the idmit that th ure rhe Simonds Mfg. Company, Lockport, N 
apprehensive over the futur nd for tl rea are itiou er of planer nives, edge tools, et has let 
n placing rder with n hine-te builder act ull 1ditlo to its steel plant on Ohio Street 
I yh gx orders wit nat -too uilders rac ] 
nothing is going to Russi One of the largest exporting The Pr er Machine Tool Works, Albany, N 
companies with offices abroad reports that sales are growing f il articles of incorporation, with a capital stock 
rather than diminishing Dealers are selling le for export manufacture steel, metals, et The incorp 
but are doing a good ittering domestic busines ‘ W. Long, J. J. Fisher and C. A. Simmons 
The S K F Ball Bearing Company, Hartford, Conn., is in The plant of the International Paper Compan W 
quiring for 10 single-spindle automatic screw machine with town, N. Y.. was damaged by fire recently to the 
spline milling attachment, for making screws up to ty in $100,000 
The machines are to be boxed for « xport The voomersor Mfe Company, Utica N y 5 
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Mi wit) pital ) . Ooo ft I ifactur as / P Allie 
| rs ' iT ut 
. : ee es | went 
; 7 . _ _— ' , sixth Street I A ‘ ted tha 
oO A re t } ’ 
a tT.) ; ‘ or en } ’ N ¥ h i: : y) 4 . 
= \ ons y ne } ‘ : | prol 7 
aici I Exeter Machine Wo t West tstor ban 
I ‘ i Marct I t 
5 I ( W ngtor ) I ‘ t their } ; plu 
' f t } } i ' } plat the et rf pr . ae 
. ‘ St Elizabeth, N. J., n rt 7 ‘ . 
j ( if s epnorted that 1 ¢ ( kT) ; . 
I I H MV iperir nd t bu ‘ ' : ; 
‘ | W ter S t New Br n er ~ he 
I I Li nachine needle bor 
I r ) t 1 brik idition t vel! ‘ 
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New England hi * turer of ignition app | autor ° 


Bos Mass., Marcl t if ft., t plant at V Junct 


r Company New Haven Conr will e Ketterlinus Lithograp! Mfg. Co Fourth and 


lition, 45 x 50 ft ‘ et Philade : ' nt om tation 


tain Machine Company, New Britain, Cont 
ntract for a two-story addition to an ex e Never Leak Flush ° ‘ par I ‘ : 

x 380 ft., with wing 40 x 50 ft ee! corporated at Dover, Del. with a capital of $125,000 
by Charles H. Jones, W. 1. N. Lofland and George W. Morgan 


Ingersoll & Brother, Waterbury, Conn., have 
of land on West Dover Street from the 
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the exclusive ownership of F. E. Taylor and W. \ Taylor Cl ] a 
who purchased the interest of H. B. Richmond, now of eve an 
Shawano, Wis George Sweet is retained general uper . CLEVELAND, OHIO, March 
ntendent 
Ne nquiry is plentiful, but orders are not as 
C. H. Swartzlow, Juda, Wis., is preparing to build ar few weeks ago The volume of business, ho 
il engine-driven electric light and power plant to cost about ery itisfactory and a great deal in good live pr« 
$15,000 complete vending Among new inquiries is one from a 1 
The Prison Citys Garage Compart Waunul Wi na on ! which will require a large amount of equly 
sold its garage to Meiklejohn & Son, who will add a full its new factory Railroad embargoes are seriously ir 
econd story and install new machine-shop equipment with machine-tool shipments and dealers are not get 
The Schaefer Mfg. Compa Rerlin. Wis.. manufacturer veries on stock orders. Railroad buying is light 
of wood-working, quarry and other machinery, is increasing business was closed e past week by the Lima Lo 
its machine shop capacity 100 per cent and is now buying Corporation The demand for punching and she 
tools and equipment for it Frank D. Chapman is president chinery is large, coming from shipbuilding compani« 
and manager East and on the Pacific coast The call for cranes, lk 
The Weierede Motor Company 279-983 Walker Street ranes, hoists and trolleys is very active 
Milwaukee, will compiete plans within ten days or two week The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, O 
for a complete new gas and oil engine and motor plant cost ent out the following list of requirements for its 
ing $250,000 or 1 new The company ha ncreased its hine shop 
capital stock from $350,000 to $600,000 to finance the constru Two 16-in. lathes 
tion and to enlarge its business to include a general line of o One 36-in. lathe 
engines for farm and general utility purpose addition to it Two 4-ft. radial drilling machines 
present line of gasoline rowboat motors. Competitive pla Two 20-in. drilling machines 
specifications for the new works are under consideration. The Two sensitive drilling machines 
Evinrude Company is in the market for a large list of new One turret lathe 
tools, machinery and power equipment, details of which will One 6-ft. x 6-ft. x 20-ft. planing machine 
be issued later Christopher J. Meyer is president and gen One keyway cutter and slotter 
eral 1 nager One 18-in. shaping machine 
The Milwaukee board of schor directors will take bid One 11-in. speed lathe 
soon for the erection and equipment of a boiler house con One shaft-centering machine 
taining two units for the Mineral Street graded school Var One universal cutter grinding machine 
Ryn & DeGelleke. Milwaukee. are the architects One vertical milling machine 
The Jaeschke Brothers Foundry Company, 3026 Locust One routing machine 
Street, Milwaukee s taking bids for another foundry addi Four 2-in. boring mills 
tion, designed by Herbst & Hufschmidt, architects. It will POE C-th.. HOT Sone 
est about £16.64 One 32-ft. 400-ton forcing press 
One combination punching and shearing macl 
3-in. round stock 
D . One 1500-lb. hammer 
etroit One 14-in. toolroom lathe 
DETRO Micu.. March 1917 One 24-in. x 24-in. x 6-ft. planing machine 
The crisis in the freight congestion and coal searcity ha One post drilling machine 
passed and manufacturers are planning enlargements to take wee horisot tal boring mill 
one ef Saeed Sesninden - venalt. tha sneaiiies- tect One multiple spindle drilling machine 
market much stronger Numerous inquirie were received The Stahl Gear & Machine Company, Cleveland, has 
the past week for standard machine ind although no largé ncorporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by George F 
orders were closed, several are pending Deliveries on stand Walter S. Stahl, Phillip E. Gross and others It will ere 
ird machines still require several montl but dealers state ictor it 1390 st Fortieth Street to manufacturs 
that the situation gradually improving hide and metal gears Orders for equipment |! 
The Detroit Gauge & Metal Stamping Company, Detroit placed and it is expected that operations will begir 
has been incorporated with pital stock of $50,000 It 0 day George F. Stahl, formerly secretary and trea 
has taken over the business of the Retlaw Mfg. Company, f the Horsburgh & Scott Company, Cleveland, w be 
manufacturer of gasoline gages, 812 Woodbridge Street lent and manager 
where additional equipment will be installed and the fac The Reynolds Machine Mfg. Company, Massillon, | 
tory space enlarged The officers are O. S. Kelly, president has been organized with a capital stock of $200,000 to tal 
E. C. Lewis; vice-president ; Seabourn Livingstone cretary the Reynolds Pattern & Machine Company, Moline, LIL, Ww 
and treasurer will be moved to Massillon It will manufacture aut 
The Petoskey Paper Mill, Petoskey, Mich will install crew-driving and other special machines r. C. SI 


additional 
which 


The 


to K 


H 


treasurer, 


the the Birney, 


day 


equipment 
three 


increase ‘apacity of president vice-president Oo. F 


D 


is general 


plant is 


is running shifts per ecretal ind and G former 


Manistee 


Reynolds 


loline pl ) } rer 
Leather Company, Manistee, Mich Moline plant manage! 


nas 





It is the 


been organized with a capital of $30,000 to manufacturs tion to build a factory as soon as a site is selected 
hide and leather product It will erect factory and begir The Linograph Company, Davenport, Iowa, wi 
operation within 90 days Philip P. Schnorbacl s president Massillon, where it will build a factory to manufacture 
In conjunction with Thomas’ W Beno of the Benoist asting machine It is stated that the first of four 
Aeroplans Company, Sandus] Ohio, group of Detroit i five tors brick building, 80 x 160 ft will be 
business men are planning company to manufacture aero nor 
planes Local men interested re | W. Murph Stever The Canton Drop Forging & Mfg. Company, Cant 
Smith and Steven Peplensk yntemplating an addition to its factory 
The Battle Creek Bre Wrap] Machine Company The Bock Bearing Company, Toledo, Ohio, has co! 
Battle Creek, Mich., has increased its capital sto fron ew four-story building, in which machinery is now 
$100,000 to $150,000 nstall ind which gives it four times the forn 
The General Engineering Company, Detroit, manufacturer pace 
of the Doble steam car, has moved its offices from 128tl The Elkirk Machine Company, Toledo, has be¢ 
Street to larger quarters on the eighth floor of the Mar aentein aii capital stock of $20,000 by Robert 
quette Bullding Robert M. Ellery of the Toledo Drill & Tool Compa 
The Commonwealth Powe Railway & L Company others, and will erect a building on Pinewood Avenus 
with offices at 14 Wall Street, New York, the holding con inufacture of special machinery 
pany of many lighting, traction and power facilities of lower ze . , , . ean 
Michigan, will start work early in the spring on its fiftl The National Lamp Works of te General anes 
hydroelectric development plant on the Au Sable Rive: a wae eee CSE NE, See. See 
present works in Warren, Ohio 
The General Machine & Tool Company Jackson, Mich 
will build an addition 75 x 90 ft The Ohio Steel Foundry Company, Lima, Ohi 
creased its capital stock from $800,000 to $1,300,0' 
The Manistee Art Furniture Company, Manistee, Mich.. 
which removed from Muskegon, Mich., last June, has taken The Lincoln Stove Company, Fremont, Ohio 
possession of the former Manistee Watch Company's plant, plating the erection of an addition. 
having about 70,000 sq. ft. of floor space It recently in The Allen Motor Company, Fostoria, Ohio, is pr 
creased its capital stock from $25,000 to $50,000 H. H jlans for its new plant, which will include a main 
Stever is president. The company is in the market for els one sto of brick, concret ind steel, 100 x 1000 
vators and dry kilns wine 54 x 175 ft 


been 
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e Klein Iron Works Compal Bellevue, Ohio, will in 
ts capital stock from $15,000 to $50,000, necessitated 
nerease in its business It is stated that additiona é 


nt will be added 
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The Lawrence Mfg mpany, Indianapolis, has b 
orporated with $50,000 capital stock to manufacture cook 
‘rs and steamers The lirector ire Philiy M LAWwt 


irkson, Neb., Frank Lawrence, Loma, Neb., and A. J. 3 


enson, Decorah, low 


Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 5, 1917 


Lyons Atlas Company, Indianapolis, has purchased 
nt of the Hume Mfg. Company, Hume, IIL, which it 
erge with its Indianapolis plant, and thus will add to 
es the manufacture of tractors The company will 

the making of internal combustion engines and 
nd gasoline engines for marine and stationary service 
mpany proposes to put on the market 5000 tractors 
ir The addition to its lines will increase the working 
rom 1200 to 1600 men. The tractor will be of universal 

It operates its own foundries, machine shops and 
and physical laboratories The company has in 
and 





for tractors from India, Russia, Brazil, Switzer! 
‘ngland, Norway, Scotland and Canada. The tractor 


built in two sizes, to operate three and six plows, and 
rh 4300 to 7100 Ibs 


Universal Motor Truck Company, Indianapolis, has 
corporated with $30,000 capital stock to manufacturs 
ehiclk The directors are F. C. Duncan, E. Dawson 
Ke ller 
Automatic Farm Implement Company, Elkhart, Ind 
organized with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture 
machinery The incorporators are John G. Schacht, 
Ec. Jackson, Ernest A. Skinner and Earl! Belden 


recently or 


trazil Motors Company, Brazil, Ind., 


has purchased the factory of the Brazil Fence Con 


t will manufacture front gear-driven truck 
e Foundr Company, Anderson, Ind., has pur 
property of the Crystal Ice Company, adjoining 
he dditional building will be used for stor- 


es at present, but will be later emploved for the 


the foundry 
Studebaker Corporation, South Bend., In¢ which was 
week ago as intending to erect a continuous gray 
ry, will also build a machine hop 00 x 700 ft Its 
pis to be 160 x 400 ft 
Hoover Mfg. Compan Anderson Ind., Edwar 
inager, will manufacture revolving tail point f 
ithes and expect t the market in the near 
é 1ipment 
& Pittsburg | } urchased tl Jack 
‘ t at Hartford Cit Ind nd will 
: ' 
Experimental C MAT I inapoli ind 
zg zed by Quincy A. Myers, Edward E. Gate 
F. McCoy The con ny has capital of $10,0 
machinery 
W ne Rolling M Company, Fort Wayne, In¢ 
t caital st k from $100,000 to $300,000 
e Safety Lock Con I Decatur, Ind., h 
with $10,000 « ta tock to manufacture aut 
c] The directors re Oscar \ 
emevetl! re Heuer 
‘ ( ister (‘or ry % Ie le Tr 
recel 1 the I oO p caster for 
’ pt e 
screw & Bolt ¢ I G vy, Ine I incre ed 
f m S400) ve t -1 HHO _Onf 
I Rubber Compar iving obtained bonus 
eres I t Vincenne Ir to ma ifac 
tul | . e $1 N00 « t 
( ber of ( re I ed the r é 
e Blower ¢ ! nnersville, Ind., has 
t stock fron $400, 0 to $750.000 
‘ovelty Wo ] r, Ind., w erect three 
tion ¢ it ' ‘ . 0 ft 
M r Tru Compart Kendallville, Ind.. 1 
with $30,000 capital sto to manufacture 
[The directors are H. L. Postal, Columbus 
and C J Muntor eneral r nager of the 





rT Eq lipment & Supply Compar tedford, Ind 


r nary irticles of dissolutior 
ithern Stove Works and the Evansville Stove 


nsville, Ind., have been consolidated 


iperb Mfg. Company, Remington, Ind.. manufac- 


itomobile shock absorbers, will build a factory at 
ind move its plant there 


The Sanitary Detachable Mop Company } unapolis, } 
een incorporated, with $ { capita t t manuf 
ovelties Thomas Zinkan, Lew \ VicKay 1 Albert M 
Bristor are the directors 

The Warriner Mfg. Compar Hau has be 
incorporated with $10,000 capita st t fac . 
ipparatus for softening water rhe rect re \ 
Warriner, Herbert W. Bond and John K. K 

The Terre Haute Mop Company Terre Haute = 
been incorporated, with $50,000 capital st to 1 ' ture 
patented novelties The dir tors ire N i M i R. O 

i ( J. Rogers 

The Land-Dilks C« i chr i as 
orporated, with $25,( t t t ture w 
products Walter I i (eorg H ind W 
Jessup are the dir tor 

Cincinnati 
N AT © Marcel ) 

it generally known t t the I ed G ! 

: beer } \ } ¢ f vy. mat 
vhich rders hav beer re ro } z 
has also been heavier tha gene! ed i 
tilroad now 10 t I gu ‘ 

cost i former! t red t t pr or 
i I hiner will t 00 
o keep up with rea f ] cost ( nes 
ire advancing steac I higt ed have been 
marked up within tl is ‘ ! 
a ghe rate than t in} rev j time. when the 
’ ' tv of _ mn the S 
N nd W t 
or wri I er ind Ipt l de ind for rt 
‘ t r toc A \ +} igh +) I 
ess is ract I g fou 
vorking on full tin l far é t n compelled f 
hut vn on account i coke shortage 
‘ rh t ‘ , \ 
Hoeffinghoff, pr 1 I ving or 
. ‘ ¢ r A 7 i Ky i 1 
. ictior 
Cyne rn ‘ { t : re with 
é v S-it ng A l Vitl 
{ gear 
é f I t pas ‘ } hre ' 
or ~ 
‘ f oan hie , 
wit) ner ‘ hr 
Cine rizont poring 
t vert 1 boring n 
. horizont ' x 
' nd fi rir 
ne iw table 
lavytor A Vi 
r Har I I 
‘ \ - 
‘ ay 
. t W 
. ta} 
I Lat - ( ( 
I Wa rtl I \ 
as beer ncorporat wit ; } Wy 
Hess ar ‘thers 
he R ibl Lumb i ( i x 
\ estat ST 1 woe 4 ’ ‘ : innat 
iburb 
The Globe Folding Box Compar ncinnati, has let con 
tract to Fisher & De Vore for a new ant to be erected at 


Winton Place 
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The Robertson Motor Truck Compar Cir nat I S I . 
ng plans prepared for the constructior f garage on Ea t. ouls 
Second Street A sma repair hop w he yperated I Sr. Louis, Mo., March 5 
onnection with it T ] 
The machine-tool business has been showing stead 
"T ‘ luy if } TT > ‘ry na 5 y or 4 , 
[The Columbia Machine 17 Company, Hamilt O} rovement the past week Dealers report the aggreg 
i -— org wie } » lo contr r S it r 
ec rganized, has let contract for tl construction isiness quite satisfactory and well up with the tota 
ma ne shop in a Hamilton subur Th ew compar ned before the period of hesitancy in the latter | 
\ f 1 ts shop for doing rener , hing hhing ’ 
” nt up 1 nop for doing 5 mA , . Jar r Purchases continue along negotiatory lines 
t I than | the issue of lists 
‘Tt | r r mir r ‘ vic er ¥ . gue . ° 
The Dickerst Compa Da Ot A. V. | Ker The Walsh Tie & Lumber Company, St. Lou 
president, ha been incorporated with $10,000 capital stock reased it capital from $50,000 to $100,000 to enlar 
TI mpany operates a general machine hop and w mak capacit. 
« 7 + 1 
ome additions to its plant at n early d - f : : . 
, The Cash Register Sales Company, St. Louis, ha 
The Crown Hardware C ar Vayton, Onlo, manu incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by J. H 
¢ . rdware sne< ‘ } ¢ rac fo ay ‘. — . = . 
facturer of | ‘ I ntract r nd E. L. Tator and will establish a factory for rel 
idition to its plant estimated to cost <4 ind repairing registers, etc 
Th y oe Mtoe °ryy 1 hir ( the ‘ . . . 
A ; lL. ¢ & Sts. ‘ Wa , 4 The Provident Chemical Company, St. Louis, M 
Or has been incorporate with gis t to to eres two buildings, in addition to its present plant 
manufacture plumbing and nhardwat I J. | : will be equipped at a cost in excess of $50,000. 
ae, The Missouri-Arkansas Oxygen Company, St. Loui 
been incorporated, with a capital stock of $2 
Louis Rosen, Oscar G. Reichardt, Milton G. Clymer, B 
The Central South . Clifford and others to manufacture oxygen, hydrog 
1 in the market for equipment 
i \ Ky.. Marcel 191 T Verdiphone Record Compar St. Louis, has beer 
' orp ted wit} » Capital tock of $500.000 by Paul D 
‘ : ee Herman Gr Martin Rubensteir: ind others to n 
i ilking machine record 
elg! t ! I Automatic Insulation Company, Cameron, Mo 
‘ ' rporated with a capital stock of $50,000 by C 
Nd ‘Inte ; , S R E. L. Clark and ¢ R. Megee to manufactur: 
‘ t} ' ' if} nd low tensi electric insulators 
( oO B Structural Steel Company, St J 
' ever t M with a capital stock of $ 
Mfg. Cor | ‘ and C. R. Megee 
| Worl p l expend about $200,000 in I re 
‘N ‘ ! elec power plant The mayor is in charge 
W I oul t t ( Ar t will install an electric light plant 
ers W ! purchase t st of about $75,000 Henrici-Kent & Lowry, Kansas ( 
f hine te Phe Mo., are engineers in chargé 
W \ t Buildit ‘ I » . 2 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., is equipping an electric light and }; 
The Stude er COI rat ‘ ( to cost about $75,000, under the direction of the Fu 
tg! 1 throug! e Li t ilt Company, engineer, St. Louis 
: p ee r Miller-Cooper Ink Company, John M. Miller, 1 
\i \ t T £ ower . ; - at 
Third and Wyandotte Streets Kansas City, Mo., 
e Ne Me (al A ( kK I plant with machinery costing about $50,000 for 
orat ) ‘ H cture of printing inks 
H Ne I E H ‘ é 5 ' ‘ 
I Coaster Mf Company, Kansas City, Mo., h 
MI ( tine U ‘ ! t i A rporated with a capital stock of $12,000, by Reed B 
g K vit Seator nd Arthur C. Brown, to manufacture n 
t ll I 
ae : Che Burke Br & Tile Company, Fort Smith, Ar! 
' , corporated, wit] 1 capital tock of $75,000, by 
$ ( H I Sir . . ‘ 
: Vick é H. W. Hard ind George S. Miles and w 
¢ f } vor} - | nt 
, The Lignite Products Company, Lester, Ark., J. R 
‘ 1 
. | I . er mal er, is in the market for equipr 
, ; _ facture of by-products from lignite and w 
H i ] f properties for fuel purposes 
; . ‘ ty ¢ rt, Helena, Ark., under plans pre 
. W er |} Winr engineer preparing for ext 
work which w nclude a pumping station t 
. DeWitt Mfg Company Russellville, Ark 
' . VW pre ent a manager, will install lathe 
” hit drill presse grinding machines, bras f 
é te oY . > . 
ment, electric motors, etc., for the manufacture 
Re -Me Fou ‘ t re) About $25, worth of machinery will be | 
nore ed ft 3 f er ( —_ . : 
oer The water and sewer commissioners, Eudora, Ark., § 
, . f secretary, are receiving bid for waterwor 
TI Har St ( ( t ) ver tem equipment including oil engines, pum 
purchased the ding i i e | 1 I er A. Kramer, Magnolia, Miss., is the engineer 
Cold Storage Con I 1 I nt, for $ ( ~ . : © - . 
. : The Board of Trustees, Kaw City, Okla., is receiv 
will add them t t fact , , ’ 
1 ad ! juipment for a waterworks plant and electric lig! 
The John G yu n Co Knoxville ler ver plant equipment, including an oil engine, a cent! 
the market for a eco nan comp! or pump, generators, etc 
stage, with 600 to 750 cu. f capacit 1 is S £ _ . . . 
scale The Mississippi Centennial Exposition Company 
dealer prices on a 150 te 00-h return-tubular oile ‘ a 
, ' sede 0 ort, Miss., will receive bids until March 27 for an « 
water-tube b r fe i I working essure nm a . 9 
er-tube , ght and power plant. John T. Connell is director of W 
The University of West Tennes Mempl Tenr wm . . a 
: The Dixie Cooperage Company, Vicksburg, Miss 
making plans for the re-equipment of machine shop, ds ' 
ne | P ' ; — . : equip a mill at a cost of about $40,000. O. H. Trook, lt 
strove . Y) time 1s ) ‘ yY | I re dent . Ww 
royed some time oO ir V. Lynk is pr polis, Ind John E. Osborn, E. E. Meek and Dale Ws 
The Manchester Electric Light & Power Compar M Greensburg, Ind., are interested 
chester, Tenn., has been ncorporated wit} capit il toc 
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Street and Wilkeson Avenue, Tacoma, Wash., will build a new C. H. Rooke, Ltd., Toronto, has been incorporated a 
pattern shop and foundry, 40 x 225 ft capital stock of $50,000 by Francis P. Dawson, John E 
The Ames Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company, Seattle, coran, 687 Dupont Street, William B. Horkins and oth 
Wash., has let the contract for erection of a machine shop, manufacture gasoline engines 
120 x 420 ft., estimated to cost $35,000 The Great Dominion Filter Company, Ltd., Toront: 9 
The Albina Engine & Machine Works, Portland, Ore., will been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by G 
construct three shipways on property leased from the Mont W. Davey, George E, Newman, 18 Toronto Street; M 
gomery Estate, not vice versa, as has been stated elsewher Ross and others to manufacture water filters. 
An electric crane is included in the equipment of its new ma The Canadian Aeroplanes, Ltd., has been awarded 
chine shop, which is estimated to cost $20,000 mit for the erection of a fuselage factory in connection 
The Valentine Mfg. Company, Portland, Ore has been its plant to be erected on Dufferin Street, Toronto 
incorporated for $30,000, and will erecet a building to manu fuselage plant will cost $25,000 
facture toys L. W. Cronan and J. J. Valentine are the ir Alterations will be made to the factory of the Dom 
corporators Radiator Company, Dufferin Street, Toronto, at a cost 
The Peninsula Shipbuilding Company, Portland, Ore., cor $2,000. 
templates immediately doubling the capacity of it plat The George B. Meadows Company, 479 Welington St 
ut a cost of $250,000. It now has four way West, Toronto, is in the market for shears for 16-gauge 
The American Shipbuilding Corporation, Spokane, Wasl 6 or 8 ft. wide 
has contracts for eight ships costing $2,400,000 Each vessel Swift Current, Sask., will call for tenders for a 615 
will have a capacity of 2,500,000 ft. of lumber and will be 30( il engine. J. N. Calder is the electrical engineer 
ft. long, equipped with two 380 hp. Diesel engines Yorkton, Sask., is receiving tenders for one 357-hp. oil 
The Pacific Blowpipe Company, Portland, Ore ans the gine, one 280-kw. generator, etc F. J. Pilkington is towr 
onstruction of a factory on a site recently acquired erk 
on aaieiaiiniiaaamaas The plant owned by W. J. Trick & Co., Oshawa, Ont., m 
facturer of interior fittings, was destroyed by fire March 1 
Canada vith a loss estimated at $30,000 
TORONTO, ONT., March 5, 1917 The Regal Phonograph Company, Ltd., Toronto, has bee 
orporated with a capital stock of $40,000 by Thomas J 
Russia has established a purchasing commissioner at Ot : 


W. O'Connor, 26 Queen Street East; Elmer E. Wallace, Don 


taw: 1e arson of Col. Kovaleff, who will make purchases : : 
awa, m the pe : : B. Menzies and others to manufacture phonographs, et 


ar s »s for tl , therto Russia has mad 
etary ea ‘aaa é “ cr a ‘ sah ithe Che Metal Specialtie me Ltd., Toronto, has been incorporated 
with headquarters in New York. Russia has obta th a capital stock = ‘949,000 by edwin G. Long, Bay and 
siderable amount of goods, munitions and freig} rs Melinda streets; H. S. Sprague, Joseph E. Belfry and others 
quired for military operations The Canadian Government The Quinte Steamships, Ltd., Trenton, Ont., has been in- 
has made representations to the Russian Government as t porated with a capital stock of $40,000 by Harry Demp- 
the opportunities for supplying its requirements to a greater ‘ An ollasourg2 Ont.; H Arry R. Cory, John C. Young and 
extent by purchases in Canada and the advantage of trad: thers of Trenton to build ships 
between the Allies Its efforts have been rewarded by the The McCallum-MacLaren, Ltd., Toronto, has been incor- 
appointment of Col. Kovaleff, whicl n event of importance orated with a capital stock of $40,000 by Benjamin G. Mc- 
to Canadian producers llum, 82 Hallam Avenue; Charles D. MacLaren, William J. 

The demand for machinery continues to h firm in the MeCallum and others to manufacture hardware, toys, etc. 
Canadian market The greatest « for power and mir The Electro Foundries, Ltd., Orillia, Ont., has been in- 
ing machinery, and in British Columbia lumber-mill equi} rated with a capital stock of $200,000 by Melville B 
ment is in fair demand Mining conditions throughout O ulhope, Joseph R. Russell, Garnet P. Grant and others. 
tario are better at present than they have ever been before It is reported that the Church-Ross Company, Montreal, 
ind many mining companies are greatly extending the taken over the contract of the Gaylord Engineering & 
plants The steel industry s showing great activity, the Construction Company at Trenton, Ont., and work on the new 
larger firms being filled up with orders to the end of the rsenal being erected there is nearing completion 
present year at high price In some cases busin¢e for 191 a : 


has been offered, but as even better prices re looked fo! 


then these manufacturers are awaiting development be 7 4 Government Purchases 


closing on this busine The shortage of coa nd 

searcity of skilled labor have been a great drawba¢ to ir WASHINGTON, D. C., March 5, 1917 
dustries for the past six weeks, especially in Ontario It Sealed proposals will be received until 2 p. m., March 23, 
number of cases plants were forced to close down for hor t the office of the Board of Awards, Department of Agri 
periods on this account ulture, Washington, for furnishing shop equipment. 

The foundry ind machine shop at St Thoma Ort., Bid were received by the Bureau of Supplies and Ac 
owned by the C. Norsworthy Company wa lamaged by fire ounts, Navy Department, Washington, Feb. 27, for supplies 
Feb. 28 ; with a lo to the main building nd machine for the nava urface as follow 
amounting to $20,000. The plant will be rebuilt and new n Schedule 592, Ordnance 
chinery will be required is f. o. b. works—72 torpedo air compressors—Bid 

The Western Shell & Box Compar Ltd., Edmonton, A { $506,188.92 156, $707,520: 161, $475,080; 189, 
berta, is in the market for an 18-in. engine the, about 4-i1 $ 120, items 3 and 4 only 
belt. for heav duty ilso a universal m ng mact € nd Schedule 689, Steam Engineering 
dividing head ( 151 soston—One vertical turret lathe—Bid 172, 

Bothwell, Ont will bui iterwo! I £ & t $5,056 Si nformal 
$5,000; a brick pumping stat to cost $1 Schedule 690, Steam Engineering 
in the market for a Diesel oil engine nd tor-driven put cC Brooklyn—One engine lathe—Bid 110, $1,327 
W. H. Bradley is clerk $2,035, $2,016, and $2,032: 154, $2,000: 202, $2,420. 

John McDonald, Box 191, Creemore, Ont., w pullid a Class 1 Brooklyn—One motor-driven column shaping 
chine shop and is asking for prices on equipment ne—Bid 126, $1,268, $1,248, and $1,278; 154, $1,42¢ 

Charles Smith of the Quebec Harbor Commis ners, Que $954, $960, and $1,168 
bec, will receive bids until March 12 for grain exchange Schedule 700, Steam Engineering. 
building to have a capacity of 1,000,000 bu Cla 241, Philadelphia—Main air pumps and accessories 

La Fonderie d’Acier, des Trois Rivieres, Ltd., Trois R Bid 55, $5,812; 60, $5,495; 228, $5,187: 234, $6,627 and 

eres, Que., has awarded a contract for the erection of I g 167 239, $5,621 
addition to its foundry to cost $100,000 William Scl 


Schedule 701, Steam Engineering. 
s the architect and engineer 


Class 242, Philadelphia—Air compressor and spare parts 
Penman’s, Ltd., Coaticook, Que., will build a power houses Bid 238. $338.90 





ind will install a 180-hp. turbine to be connected with a g¢ The names of the bidders and the numbers under which 
erator T. Pringle & Son, Ltd., Coristine Building, Coaticook they are designated in the above list are as follows: 
ire the engineers. Bid 55, M. T. Davidson Company; 60, Dow Pump & 
Chipman & Power, 204 Mail Building, Toronto, are pre Diesel Engine Company; 100, Ingersoll-Rand Company; 110 
paring plans for the installation of booster pumps for the Kemp Machinery Company; 129, Manning, Maxwell & Moore, 
Terrace Hill district, Brantford, Ont F. H. Leonard itis Inc 154, Niles-Bement-Pond Company; 155, D. Nast Ma- 
district clerk chinery Company; 156, Nordberg Mfg. Company; 161, Pratt 
The Cataract Electric Company's plant at Orangeville, Iron Works; 189, Sullivan Machinery Company; 228, War- 
Ont., was put out of commission by a short circuit. At the ren Steam Pump Company; 234, Worthington Pump & Ma- 
generating plant the equipment was burned to scrap. J. M chinery Corporation; 238, Westinghouse Track Brake Com- 


Deagle is president pany; 239, C. H. Wheeler Mfg. Company. 








